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Keliqgious Communications, 


For the Christian Spectator. 


Cursory Remarks upon the Literary 
and Religious character and taste 
of the present age. 


For all the Athenians and strangers which 
were there, spent their time in nothing 
else, but either to tell, or to hear (xasvore- 
ecv) something newer.—‘cts. 


Ir is impossible to deny, what is 
so often and so complacently assert- 
ed, that we live in an age of action 
—-for every living thing is in motion. 
All the mighty energies of human 
nature are busily at work, ona great 
scale, and are obviously tending to 
great results. Beside what is health- 
ful and health-giving, there is a fe- 
verish and preternatural excitement 
abroad in the world, which gives an 
air of extraordinary enterprise, to all 
the physical and moral capabilities 
of civilized society. But the word 
action does not fully designate the 
character of these remarkable times. 
There are other lines and features, 
‘wo broad and prominent to be over- 
looked. Ours is the age of writing, 
of reading, of fiction, of strong feeling, 
and of insatiable curtosity. There is a 
vast deal of intelligence afloat, and 
of fancy and genius on the wing, es- 
pecially about the ‘‘sea-girt and fast- 
anchored isle ;’’ and never was true 
genius, never were its tinselled and 
Yapouring counterfeits, carried to a 
readier, or more lucrative market. 

Accordingly, as might have been 
expected from the combined stimu- 
lus of gain and of glory, some of the 
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more airy and Elysian walks of lit- 
erature are crowded almost to suffo- 
cation. Every broken lyre is brought 
out and hastily repaired—every min- 
strel that cai find a string, or raise a 
note, is a candidate for the laurel. 
Never, I believe, were the lofty- 
dwelling Nine so hardly beset, both 
by the witty and the brainless ; nev- 
er, | am sure, was there a more 
breathless scrambling after the few 
wild-flowers that stili bloom in lonely 
sweetness far up ‘“‘the sacred mount.”’ 
In a word, the broad surface of lite- 
rature, every where presents a most 
imposing aspect of life and buoyan- 
cy and magnificence ; as if the world 
had never been half so rich in taste, 
or ethereal in fancy,or lovely in ele- 
gance, or blest with talent before. 
Much of this, however, is mere pa- 
geantry and moonshine—a tremulous 
gilding, which will not endure the 
breath of near inspection. I am 
afraid, that notwithstanding all the 
clappings and gratulations of the 
day, the stream of Helicon is losing 
faster in.depth, than it is gaining in 
breadth: for while the number of lit- 
erary adventurers 1s rapidly increas- 
ing, and every third or fourth man 
we meet has some favourite keel of 
his own on the stocks or afloat, it 
is chiefly small craft, that can never 
venture far from shore, though the 
painting and lettering may excite 
more admiration for a time, than the 
barnacled copper, and weather-beat- 
en bulwarks of other centuries. 

I do not mean to aver, that there 
is none of the good old English and 
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Saxon stamina in the current litera- 
ture of our times—that there is noth- 
ing issuing from the teeming presses 
of the nineteenth century, which 
will live and be admired in the 
twentieth. This would be carry- 
ing the matter too far. It is read- 
ily admitted, that some of the sci- 
ences have been greatly advanced 
within the last thirty years—-that 
useful inventions have been pro- 
digiously multiplied ; and that some- 
thing has been done for the fur- 
therance of enduring literature, prop- 
erly so called. But while in this 
department, there is more than enough 
of polishing and tricking out—of love 
and hate and piracy—of frowning 
castles and border conflicts and 
sleeping moonbeams and star-reflect- 
ing waters—of sketching, rhyming, 
Stately poetical marching,and zrace- 
ful limping on every leg—of break 
and guise and conceit:—it must be 
acknowledged that of deep and pa- 
tient and productive thinking, this is 
not the age. The race of literary 
giants, who in the “‘olden time”’ used 
to bring up such masses of shining 
ore from the many-fathomed mine, 
and to melt it down in their own 
furnaces, seems to be nearly extinct; 
or if a goodly number, approaching 
to the same stature and might, still 
remain, how few of them are willing 
to go down and labour in the depths, 
so long as they can find full and more 
lucrative employment in the sun- 
Shine? It is not because those rich 
veins are exhausted, which were once 
wrought by Milton and Shakspeare 
and Spencer; by Johnson, Addison 
and Goldsmith, that the writers of 
our times so generally content them- 
selves with what they can beg and 
borrow and pilfer at second or third 


-hand, from the mighty dead; but 


because they will not take the trouble 
of carrying down the lamp, and using 
the drill and pick-axe with their own 
hands. It is truly humiliating to 
think, that while acres and leagues 
of the richest virgin ore might so ea- 
sily be procured, by the present race 
of literary adventurers, they should 


so generally rest satisfied with the 
few shining particles they can pick 
up on the surface, and so laboriously 
keep their little kaleidoscopes in mo. 
tion, to excite and prolong the mar- 
velling of the multitude! But such 
in point of fact, is the daily and night- 
ly vocation, not only of a host of 
shallow pretenders, but of much rea] 
talent, which might, if industriously 
and skillfully directed, leave its own 
bright image upon the enduring mon- 
uments of taste and genius. 

The unhappy influence of this su- 
perfcial and fictitious literature, is 
beginning to be seriously felt on both 
sides of the Atlantic. Many of the 
ancient and venerable landmarks,be- 
tween regions which ought ever to 
be kept separate, have within these 
few years been thrown down and 
swept away by the highland torrents 
of Scotland, and the swelling surges 
on the south of the Tweed. Among 
certain classes of readers, novels and 
romances and amorous poetry, have 
long been in high and quick demand: 
but happily, the more sober and 
thinking of every class, have in time 
past, discouraged their circulation; 
while the religious of all denomina- 
tions, have affixed to them the seal 
of a determined prohibition. Till 
lately, it was well settled, in most pi 
ous families, what books were, and 
what books were not admissible. 
Fiction, in nearly all its forms, was 
prohibited, not merely on account! 
of its moral blemishes, and unreal 
pictures of human life, but as tend- 
ing in its very nature to enervate the 
youthful mind, and give it a disrelish 
for substantial and profitable read- 
ing. 

Such were the barriers against li- 
centiousness and frivolity, which the 
wisdom and piety of former times 
set up, and which turned off a thou- 
sand cart-loads of deleterious trash 
into other channels. But how many 
of these barriers have, alas! been 
undermined and melted away, since 
the Bard of the North first struck his 
lyre, and the ‘‘Noble Exile” laic 
open the heavings and throbbings % 
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his own dark bosom, to the public 
saze. ‘The general effect, which 
shese writers have been so eminent- 
ly instrumental in producing upon the 
public opinion and taste is prodigious. 
The rage for novelty, the demand for 
excitement, the call for historical fic- 
tion, and as I may add, for the wild- 
est extravagance, is truly astonishing. 
All the eyes and ears of the most 
wakeful curiosity are now on the alert, 
for some fresh intelligence trom the 
masters of song,and the retailers of fic- 
tion. ‘*Give, give,’ 1s now the never- 
ceasing cry froma thousand tongues. 

Verily, this is, in Europe and 
America, the true Athenian age; not 
the age of her arts and literature, but 
the age of her frivolous and insatiable 
curiosity. The grand object of most 
who pride themselves in the extent 
of their reading, and in their taste for 
elegant literature, is to tell or hear 
some new thing; or as it Is inmy mot- 
to, something newer, that is, some- 
thing a little newer than the newest 


that has come to the knowledge of 


any body else. The following, will 
I trust, be recognized by the intelli- 
sent reader, as a fair representation 
of what daily passes in book-stores, 
circulating libraries and other resorts 
of idleness and fashion.——‘‘ Have 
you seen Lord Byron’s last tragedy? 
What a prodigious genius! I ordered 
the copy trom London, and believe 
that it was the first that reached Amer- 
ica. W , however is printing it 
and his edition will be out on Friday. 
Shall we hear from him again, think 
you, while he stays in Italy r’—**O 
yes, such a mind can never slumber. 
The Noble Bard will not disappoint 
the thousands who he knows are lis- 
tening forsome newer and deeper 
tone from hislyre.’? Scene changes. 
‘‘How do you like the last of the 
Waverly novels? For my part I 
think it superlative. So true to na- 
ture, so bewitching from beginning 
to end! When you have once taken 
it up, you will find it impossible to 
lay it down, till the whole is finished. 
How delightful !—It is said that this 
mighty magician has another series 





in great forwardness.’’—** Well the 
more the better. But I have some- 
thing still newer from Edinburgh. 
Walter Scott is writing a new poem, 
and it will soon be out.” ‘Is it 
possible? This is news indeed. 1 
shall not rest till I can get hold of it. 
Such an author can never court the 
muses in vain. But while he writes 
poetry with one hand, let him 
keep dashing off prose with the oth- 
er.’ Scene shifts again. ‘* Southey! 
—What has become of the Laureate? 
He used to sing such wild and sweet 
airs. So highly gifted a poet ought 
to know, that the world can’t afford 
to let him slumber. But the horizon 
of literature is brightening every day. 
New adventurers are rising into no- 
tice along all the walks of fancy and 
elegance. The voice of rumour from 
afar, already speaks enthusiastically 
of many new impressions which are 
forth-coming from the Scottish mint.”’ 
‘True, and no doubt they will be 
exquisite in their way; but why ex- 
haust all praise upon foreign writers? 
There is Bracebridge Hall, by our 
countryman Irving, which we have 
good reason to be proud of. Even 
the pensioned dissecters of London 
and Edinburgh, with all their preju- 
dices and hatred against every thing 
American, can’t help praising it.”’ 
‘‘ Indeed we havea vast deal of native 
talent, which only needs encourage- 
ment, to rival the most gifted writers 
of fiction beyond the water. O how 
delightful it will be, when America 
shall furnish her thousand popular 
tales in a year! Such bright antici- 
pations, are enough to make us all 
regret, that we were not born an age 
or two later.” 

The above is a very brief sketch, 
but I am sure it exhibits no unfair 
specimen of the literary chit-chat of 
the day, especially in our large towns 
and villages. This craving, this— 
what shall I call it—this despepsza, is 


assuming more and more the type of 


a sweeping and dementating epidem- 
ic; and should it continue to spread 
and to rage, the consequences must be 
deplorable indeed. Such aliment 
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as is now almost exclusively demand- 
ed by the young, even of pious fam- 
ilies, and by many professors of re- 
ligion too, must needs produce a race 
of puny, and as Shakspeare would 
call them, ‘‘ lily-livered’’ creatures 
of mere feeling and romance. For 
who will think of calling for ‘two 
inches on the ribs,’ of English or Con- 
necticut River roast-beef, after hav- 
ing free and constant access from 
childhood, to fruit cake, floating isl- 
ands, guava jelly, ice creams, whipt 
sillabub, and ali the other sweet and 
fragrant temptations of the most cel- 
ebrated confectioners? In like man- 
ner, should what is now called ‘ po- 
lite literature,’ moulded as it is into 
a thousand seductive forms, continue 
to gain upon the public taste fora 
few years longer, who will think of 
plodding through Rollin, or Hume, or 
any other writer of sober history? 
How few will consent to pass their 
winter evenings with such prosing 
and antiquated personages as Milton 
and Johnson and Cowper. Who 
now thinks of offering to the public, 
new editions of the most valuable 
English classics? What prudent 
bookseller would embark his capital 
in such an undertaking? Who of 
‘the trade,” is so blind, as not to 
see, that if he would get bread for 
his children, he must fill his shelves 
with trash and fiction ? 

I speak now comparatively, but 
with emphasis and alarm—tor sure 
I am, that while the standard of edu- 
cation is rising in our public semi- 
naries, the more useful and substan- 
tial books, which were till lately fa- 
miliar to the upper and middling 
classes of the community, are falling 
into neglect and giving place toa 
species of writing, which, however 
amusing, or elegant, can never sus- 
tain, much less expand and exalt 
the intellectual energies of a free 
people. Some of the more immedi- 
ate causes of this lamentable depre- 
ciation of literary taste, as I shall 
venture to call it, are obvious. Cer- 
tain writers, (some of whose names 
have already been mentioned,) of 
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lofty genius and surprising powers of 
invention, have devoted themselves 
too much to the amusement, and too 
little to the instruction of their ad. 
mirers. With the sway which such 
minds must always bear in the em- 
pire of literature, what might they 
not have accomplished, for the en- 
during benefit of their species? By 
making their great talents, directly 
subservient to the permanent inter- 
ests of virtue and religion, whata 
high claim might they have left, to 
be enrolled among the distinguished 
benefactors of the age. As it is, 
however, | am convinced that after- 
generations will not be able, witha 
clear conscience, to award them this 
enviable distinction:—for even the 
far-famed Waverly novels will, I 
fear, be found in the end. to have 
done incomparably more harm than 
good. Notso much by any mora! 
blemish, or other positive demerit, 
as by their number; by the taste 
which they create for this kind of 
fiction; and by paving the way, for 
a multitude of bankrupt adventurers, 
in the same line, who, but for the 
unparalleled success of this author, 
would never have gained the public 
ear. A few such volumes as Wa- 
verly, and the Tales of my Land- 
lord, might have been a valuable ad- 
dition upon the whole, to the stock 
of English literature. A moderate 
indulgence at such an intellectual 
banquet, might help to enrich the 
fancy and give tone tothe mind; 
but here is a surfeit, which must in- 
evitably impair the appetite for solid 
nutriment, and gradually undermine 
the most vigorous constitution. I 
am well aware of the scorn that may 
be excited by such speculations, 
among the worshippers of the great 
divinities, who now sit enthroned 
in the empire of song and of fiction; 
and J should not, in this place, have 
touched upon these topics, but for 
their intimate connection with oth- 
ers, of paramount interest and im- 
portance. As it is, I have thought 
it right to speak freely; and I feel 
a strong confidence, that my fears 

















and deprecations will prove in the 
end, to be much better founded than 
even many of the pious are willing 
to believe. 

But I must hasten to the other 
part of my subject, which directly 
embraces the religious character and 
taste of the times in which we live. 
And here, there is certainly a great 
deal to excite the gratitude, encour- 
age the efforts, and strengthen the 
faith of every friend of the Redeem- 
er. Blessed be God, for those migh- 
ty wrestlings and yearnings of chris- 
tian benevolence, which are now 
spreading dismay over the kingdom 
of darkness, and which cannot be 
unavailing before the throne of infi- 
nite mercy. It is not the character 
of this age, to exhaust its energies in 
fruitless wishes that something might 
be done to save the heathen: nor 
to comfort itself with the assurance 
that God in his own time will convert 
them, whether his people engage 
heartily in the enterprise or not. 
No. The church feels that she has 
a ‘*oreat work to do,”’ and that un- 
belief has slumbered over it too long. 
Never, certainly since the Apostolic 
age, were her sons and daughters 
more busily engaged in behalf of a 
perishing world, than at the present 
moment. Never were more hearts 
and hands opened; and never was 
there a greater number of faithful 
heralds on the march to summon the 
strong holds of the enemy, and to 
blow the gospel trumpet in every 
land. At what former period, did 
the river of life flow so copiously 
irom beneath the sanctuary, and 
deepen so fast, and spread its heal- 
ing waters so wide, over the * parch- 
ed places of the wilderness ?”” When 
Was there so holy an emulation in 
doing good, among christians of eve- 
ry name and nation? When were 
the signs of the times so bright, and 
so rich in ripening and clustering 
promises? When did every gale 
irom the far-off pagan continents and 
savage isles, waft such glad intelli- 
gence to the christian’s ear? When 
were so many eves turned, and when 
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did so many prayers of faith go 
forth, to meet the rising glories of 
the millenial day? ‘These are some 
of the heart-cheering reflections, 
which offer themselves spontaneous- 
ly to every mind, that is alive to the 
interests of Zion. And truly, it is 
good for the church, thus to stand on 
her favoured eminences, to watch 
the preparations and to anticipate 
the triumphs of her King. 

But it is not permitted to us to 
look with unmingled _ satisfaction, 
upon even the holiest enterprises of 
human benevolence. As the best of 
men engaged in the best of causes 
are still imperfect, it would bea 
miracle, if there were no error in 
judgment, no failure in prudence, no 
alloy of unsanctified motive or feel- 
ing, among the thousands who man- 
age the prudential concerns, and go 
forth as the accredited agents of 
Missionary, Bible, and other kindred 
societies. Equally in vain would it 
be, to expect a perfect balance of 
judgment and feeling, in the most 
enlightened christian community ta- 
ken together: so difficult is it to find 
and to preserve the golden mean— 
to keep the mind always at the right 
temperature—to adjust every thing 
as it should be, between the under- 
standing and the heart. Even the 
best of men, are liable at different 
times, to fall into opposite extremes. 
In bearing away from Charybdis, they 
are driven upon Scylla, and in 
avoiding the rocks, they are ingulph- 
ed by the whirlpool. This vaccillan- 
cy seems to be a kind of secondary 
law of our nature. I call ita law, 
on account of its extensive and con- 
trolling influence ; and a secondary 
law, because it was not implanted in 
man at his first creation. It was su- 
perinduced by that great apostacy, 
which gave the throne of his heart 
to another than his Maker, and de- 
stroyed the primeval equilibrium of 
his moral faculties. It holds true in 
religion, as well as in politics and 
philosophy, that the mind often push- 
es its speculations so far upon some 
favourite topic, as to throw every 
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thing else into the back ground, and 
encroach upon those essential rela- 
tions, which things bear to one an- 
other, in the divine economy. 

There is what may be called fash- 
ion and taste, in religious opinions 
and feelings, as well as in dress, or 
architecture, or music. ‘Thus, at 
one time, christian doctrines are re- 
garded as comparatively unimpor- 
tant ; and all stress is laid upon a 
good moral life. At another time, 
deep and bold theological specula- 
tion is exalted far above christian ex- 
perience and practice. And then, a- 
gain, clear and discriminating views 
of divine truth, are contemptuously 
discarded as mere ‘head knowl- 
edge,” while nervous agitations, 
animal affections, and enthusiastical 
excitement, are hailed as the true 
and joyful evidence of saving con- 
version. The legalists and the an- 
tinomians have each repeatedly had 
their day. Men at one time have 
been bigots, and at another, fierce 
for liberality. 

The religious taste, (as I use the 
term,) of the present age, differs in 
some important respects, from any 
thing that has extensively prevailed 
in the church, at any former period ; 
and remarkably corresponds, in its 
leading characteristics, with the /t- 
erary taste of the day, to which the 
reader’s attention has already been 
invited. 
the great christian public is for ea- 
citement—-tor something that will 
produce strong feeling, and gratify 
an over-craving curiosity. Think- 
ing—looking into the principles and 
relations of things, is with too many 
nearly out of the question. They 
have no time for theological inves- 
tigations, and very little, itis to be 
feared, for reading the Bible. Like 
the *“ Athenians and strangers which 
were there,”’ how many would ap- 
parently be glad, to ‘‘ spend their 
time in nothing else, but either to 
tell,or hear something newer.” Hence 
the religious dissipation of large 
towns—the eagerness of enquiry af- 
fer new preachers, and the running 


The increasing demand of 


from one place of worship to anoth- 
er, forthe mere gratification of a 
vain curiosity. , Hence the growing 
aversion to every thing didactic and 
argumentative in the pulpit, and the 
increasing demand for what are called 
popular discourses, so that unless the 
preacher makes some strong appeal 
to the sympathies and passions of 
his hearers ; unless he takes them 
often out into the grave yard; or 
carries them to the abode of recent 
widowhood and supperless orphan- 
age ; or transports them to Jugger- 
naut or the Ganges, he is dry and 
heartless, or plodding and metaphys- 
ical; and of course, scarcely to be 
tolerated. To sit, as our fathers of 
the last century used to do, sabbath 
after sabbath under sound doctrinal 
discussion, and to see the hour glass 
turned, before the improvement ot 
the sermon, who could now endure ! 
Time was, when the church thought 
herself deeply indebted to those 
devoted men of God, who grew pale 
and gray in their studies, when plain 
unlettered christians were familiar 
with quartos and octavos; and when 
Owen and Baxter and Leighton and 
Howe and Watts and Bates and Hall 
and Edwards, stood upon conspicu- 
ous shelves in the book-store,’ or lay 
still nearer at hand upon the coun- 
ter. But where are these burning 
and shining lights, these venerable 
fathers now? Who, out of the tribe 
of Levi, and I had almost said zn it, 
has time or inclination to do them 
reverence ? What are the most pop- 
ular religious publications now on 
sale ? A little attention to catalogues, 
advertisements and subscription pa- 
pers, will furnish a fair answer to 
this question. How strange would 
it be to finda serious friend or neigh- 
bour, late at night, pouring over a 
treatise on the Attributes or the Law 
of God, or the freedom of the Will, 
or the work of the Spirit, or human 
depravity, or the great doctrine o! 
Atonement, or indwelling sin. Who 
now thinks of purchasing any thing 
religious, but tracts, memoirs, dla- 
ries,missionary monthlys, and week 
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may be in most of our churches, who 
pOSsess, § and what is more, who read 
some of the ablest theological works 
of the authors I have already men- 
tioned : but Iam speaking of the pre- 
vailing taste of the age. Something 
that is new and moving—something 
that may be read without much 
thought, is what the great body of 
christian readers now call for, and 
what they are determined to hav e. 
That this demand arises from some 
of the best and most philanthropic 
feelings of the heart, and that the 
cheap and universal diffusion of reli- 
cious intelligence, has a tendency to 
increase benevolent exertion, in behalf 
of perishing nations, does not admit 
of arational doubt. ‘The prosperity 
of the missionary causeis inseparably 
connected, with the interest which 
missionary news ts calculated to ex- 
cite; and the religious publications of 
the day, have contributed essentially 
to rouse the dormant energies of the 
church, and have done muchto excite 
a spirit of enquiry, of liberality and 
of prayer, among thousands who 
might otherwise have still ‘ slumber- 
ed on.” In these things ‘Ido re- 
joice, yea, and I will rejoice.” And 
who, let me ask, that cares for the 
“dark places of the earth,” who that 
has any bowels and mercies for un- 
numbered millions of immortal beings 
hastening to the judgment without 
the knowledge of a Saviour, would be 
willing to see those greater and lesser 
lights extinguished, which make the 
darkness visible? Who that ever 
prayed * Thy kingdomcome,” would 
be willing to remain ignorant of the 
labours, the perils, the discourage- 
ments, and the successes of those de- 
voted servants of Christ, who at eve- 
ry hazard, are at so many different 
points penetrating the empire of pa- 
gan darkness, proclaiming * liberty 
to the captives, and the opening ofthe 
prison doors to them that are bound’? 
What Christian would, if it were in 
his power, shut out the Macedonian 
cry from asingle christian habitation, 
r close up those channels which have 


ly news-papers P Individuals there 


been recently opened for the convey- 
ance of religious intelligence, through 
every part of theland? Rather let 
new channels still be opened. ‘There 
is even now, in some places, a great 
want of information respecting the 
‘‘signs of the times,” and the mise- 
ries of men. Thousands more of 
the Missionary Herald, and other 
kindred publications, ought to be cir- 
culated and read in this country. 

But if there is still a deficiency up- 
on the whole, I am persuaded that in 
particular sections of the American 
church, both the demand and the sup- 
ply have become excessive: so that 
while christian zeal and benevolence 
are gaining ground, christian knowl- 
edge is declining. It is the charac- 
ter of our countrymen, especially in 
this northern section, to overdo, even 
where things in themselves are high- 
ly useful and praiseworthy. Thus 
we have too many banks; too many 
counties and towns; too many col- 
leges; too many parishes ; and with- 
in some given limits, too many mis- 
sionary magazines and religious news- 
papers. They interfere with each 
other. They come too often. Ma- 
ny of the accounts which are publish- 
ed are too diffuse ; and to fill out the 
sheet and save the trouble of select- 
ing and condensing, many things are 
inserted which ought not to appear, 
at least in their original forms. It of- 
ten happens, too, that the same intel- 
ligence must be purchased over and 
over again in the same periodical pub- 
lication. First, we have itin a joint 
communication trom the missionaries 
to some officer ot the board—then, 
with some additions, in their journ- 
al—then in various private letters to 
their friends ; and lastly, it may be, in 
extracts of letters from gentlemen who 
have visited thestation. ‘Thus after 
marching and counter-marching over 
the same field till we are quite ex- 
hausted, we hardly know where we 
are, but find that we have made but 
very little progress. 

It is not my design here to blame 
the missionaries. [I honor them as 
the devoted servants of Jesus. It is 
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right that they should send home let- 
ters and journals; and that in their 
correspondence with the societies 
which sent them forth, they should 
descend to particulars onall the top- 
ics immediately connected with their 
labors, prospects and responsibilities. 
But I cannot say that I think their 
journals, taken together, are quite 
worthy of their talents and opportu- 
nities. Many of them abound too 
much, in dry details of uecessary 
journies and labors, and in common 
place remarks. Or, admitting all 
these things to be entirely proper in 
official communications, I cannot help 
objecting to such minute statements, 
as we often see in print, about clearing 
land, building cabins, being visited 
by sea captains, &c. &c. It does 
appear tome, that all the informa- 
tion whichthe public need might be 
given in one quarter of the space 
which is frequently occupied, and that 
those who are intrusted with the 
original manuscripts, are bound to 
spend more time in the selection of 
extracts, and in bringing what is often 
spread over a wide surface under a 
single glance of the reader’s eye. 
Such a process would greatly reduce 
the quantity of religious news, but it 
would exceedingly improve the qual- 
ity; aud this is a thing which is very 
much wanted. For general circula- 
tion, half would be better than the 
whole; and then, there would bea 
clear saving of one half the time and 
expense. ‘This would also tend very 
much to check the religious dissipa- 
tion of the age by leaving room for 
more thought and discussion. 

The great thing now is, not to sup- 
press missionary information; but to 
guard against its exclusive and ener- 
vating tendency. Let the whole 
ground be occupied by it, but so as to 
leave room for our standard works in 
divinity, and for the circulation and 
encouragement of well conducted the- 


ological Magazines. Let the whole 


christian land be refreshed, but not in- 
undated, by the streams which should 
gladden every town and make it per- 
manently fruitful. 


An exclusive or prevailing taste for 
religious news, wherever it may be 
found, will be followed by some of 
the lamentable effects which resy}; 
from the reading of novels and roman. 
ces. The mind will in both cases be 
gradually unfitted for deep and pa. 
tient investigation. All that lies a lit. 
tle below the surface, will be passeq 
over; and simply because it requires 
labour. In both cases the unceasing 
demand for something newer, will in- 
crease the appetite and dissipate more 
and more some of the best and noblest 
energies of the mind. Surely, effects 
like these are to be seriously depre- 
cated; and in concluding this paper, 
I would earnestly invite all the en. 
lightened friends of literature and re- 
ligion to consider, how far the remarks 
which have been made are entitled to 
their particular attention, and how 
their example and influence may help 
tocounteract every threatening tenden- 
cy on the one hand, and to encourage 


all that is safe and good on the other. 
A. 4. 


THE CONVERSION OF SINNERS, A COM- 
MON CHRISTIAN DUTY.—A_ SER- 
MON. 


James v. 19, 20.—* Brethren, if any 
of you do err from the truth, and 
one convert him: let him know that 
he which converteth the sinner from 
the error of his way, shall save u 
soul from death, and shall hide a 
multitude of sins.” 


How great an encouragement thie 
apostle here presents for christians 
to labour for the salvation of sinners. 
I say for christians—all who think 
they bear the image of Christ, and 
profess to follow his example in do- 
ing good; because the apostle evi- 
dently addresses this, as well as the 
other exhortations in this Epistle, to 
all christians real or professed; and 
because it is a grand mistake to sup- 
pose that ministers of the gospel are 
the only persons, who should labour 
for the conversion of sinners. ‘This 
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mistake, is no doubt one reason why praiseworthy. And this is all, or 


rofessing christians generally give 
themselves no more anxiety on the 
subject, than if there were not ano- 
ther soul to be saved from death. 
One design of this discourse will fail 
if professing christians are not one 
and all convinced, that they have an 
important and much neglected duty 
to fulfil: and I rejoice to be able to- 
present and urge it upon my fellow- 
christians In its Most interesting and 
encouraging form. ‘* Brethren, if any 
of you do err from the truth, and 
one convert him; let hum know, that 
he which converteth the sinner from the 
error of his way, shull save a soul 
from death, and shall hide a multi- 
‘tude of sins.” 

Is it not strange that christians— 
those who prefess to have imbibed 
the spirit of Christ, who “ went about 
doing good,” should need to be first 
convinced of duty, and then urged 
to labour for the conversion of men? 
There is no doubt if we had miracu- 
lous powers, and the object were to 
heal diseases and prolong life, we 
should be seen going from house to 
house, and Jaying our hands on the 
sick, or saying to the dead “ arise.” 
But when the object is confessedly 
of infinitely greater importance,—to 
save men’s souls from death, and we 
have only to exert that influence 
which a man exerts over his friend 
for any good purpose, we do little or 
nothing. We do indeed pray for the 
conversionof others, but it is rather 
because we believe God is able to 
save them in some way, than because 
we really desire their salvation, or be- 
lieve that our prayers will be answer- 
ed. We go farther, and try to seta 
christian example in some things, 
Which by the way are least calcu- 
lated to produce the desired effect ; 
and this we do, rather to confirm our 
own hopes of being real christians, 
than for the sake of “ leading others 
to glorify God our heavenly Father ;” 
forgetting also that these things lose 
their effect, because of errors in us, 
Which men see and are influenced by 
more than by any thing right or 
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nearly all,that we do. We profess 
to be “ the light of the world;” but 
instead of * putting our light upon a 
candlestick, we rather put it under a 
bushel.”” We exert upon those around 
us little or no positive influence to- 
wards their conversion: I mean that 
kind of influence which we exert 
over others in worldly concerns, and 
which we are continually putting 
forth in every object of human inte- 
rest or enterprise, except “ saving 
the soul from death.” Now I ask 
christians, why is this? It is not 
surely because we do not imagine the 
souls of men of infinite value, and 
therefure worth our care ;—nor be- 
cause we cannot exert a pious influ- 
ence over others, for we can just as 
easily as in any of the important con- 
cerns of life ;—nor because we do not 
love the souls of men, or are willing 
to be thought destitute of such a 
proof of christian character. In the 
most favourable construction of our 
conduct, it is because our piety is in 
alow and doubtful state. For {this 
reason, we have very imperfect views 
of what is our duty towards others, 
and therefore do them no good when 
we might:—and for this reason we 
become indifferent, and indifference 
grows into a habit, and habit seals up 
our lips and hardens our hearts, until 
(as is sometimes the case) we come 
to think and to say, ‘it is not our du- 
ty—it is not our business to concern 
ourselves with the religious state of 
others—it is a ** zeal without knowl- 
edge” to go from house to house, or 
be watching opportunities to talk 
with people about their souls.” And 
san we think and say thus, and ima- 
gine that we bear the image of Christ ? 
whose example enforces this duty 
with the clearness of sun-light—who 
always concerned himself with the 
religious state of others,—and who 
went from house to house watching 
occasions to speak to Publican and 
Pharisee about their souls? But in- 
stead of pressing this enquiry here, 
let me invite you, 

l. In the first place, to look over 
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that portion of society with which 
we are intimate, and see whether 
there be any occasion for the perform- 
ance of the duty in question—wheth- 
er there are cases in which we might 
exert an iafluence in favour of piety, 
provided we could feel it to be our 
duty. Such a view is naturally sug- 
gested by the first clause of the text, 
‘* Brethren, if any of you do err 
from the truth.” 

* The truth as it isin Jesus Christ,” 
or the gospel, is our standard of faith 
and practice. By that we profess to 
be governed, and by that we expect 
to be finally judged; of course, by 
that we shall judge others, whether 
they be in error. And it we have 
any observation, we are making such 
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that we are indifferent. We do no 
think it of consequence to sjeak ty 
them about it; and for the reason just 
stated, that our own views of the 
doctrines and duties of the gospel are 
notso clear and decided, but that jf 
tried, might be found as deficient as 
theirs. The fact remains, that there 
are cases, and probably many, ip 
which we might, if we would, exert 
an influence over those who “ery 
from the truth,” in favour of the gos. 
pel, and thus * save their souls from 
death.” 

But the text seems to regard errors 
in practice rather than errors in faith; 
and if we look over the circle of our 
intimacy and acquaintance, we shall 
no doubt see many who err from tlie 
truth in their dispositions and life. 


judgments continually. 
Now if we look over that portion 
of society with which we are ac- 
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For example,—what is the state of 
our families ? our servants—do we 
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quainted, we shall probably see some, 
perhaps many, who “err from the 
trath,” in their faith—by which I 
mean, their views of the doctrines 
and duties of the gospel. Their 
opinions differ from ours, i. e. if we 
have any that are clear and decided, 
and therefore we conclude them in 
error :—we love their souls and are 
grieved to see them entertaining false 
notious:--we think ourselves right 
and would fain wish them to be so: 
-—we see their errors in principle ex- 
erting a fatal influence over their 
practice, and we could wish to speak 
to them, and have opportunities 
enough :—all this is taken for grant- 


know whether they are pious or un- 
godly——the servants of Christ or the 
slaves of sin ? Do we esteem them 
as hirelings merely, and ourselves as 
having no other connection with them 
than labour and wages imply? And 
were they to go from our thresh- 
old now to the judgment seat of 
Christ, would they carry thither any 
instruction—any pious impressions— 
any proof that we loved their souls— 
or any token of remembrance in eter- 
nity, save the wages of unrighteous- 
ness ?-—QOur children, what is the 
state of their minds ? Flave we con- 
versed with them enough en. this 
most interesting of all subjects to un- 


derstand their feelings? Or have 
we, as is too often the case with chris- 
tian parents, left them to forget as 
among their childish employments, 
the Bible and prayer, and been anx- 
ious to fill their opening minds with 
every thing but “the truth as it is in 
Jesus Christ??? And are we now 
satisfied to see them rising to man- 
hood and spending all their time and 
thoughts in worldly pursuits and vaiu 
accomplishments, to the utter neglect 
of their souls’ salvation? Ob, what 
a dreadful account will many chris- 
tian parents have to reuder for with- 
holding from their offspring “ the 


ed. But here occurs the question, 
‘what have I to do with the religious 
faith of others? I cannot .change 
their opinions—W hat good can I do 
themr? And here, brethren, is the 
very point of duty to which [ would 
bring you. I have stated the case 
favourably; for the fact with most of 
us is, that we look upon the doctrinal 
errors of others with great indiffer- 
ence, even where we can trace them 
to pernicious consequences; and the 
true reason why we are not disposed 
to make any efforts to reclaim them 
is, not that we are doubtful of duty, 
(for the idea seldom occurs to us) but 
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,urture and admonition of the Lord °” 
They grow up under our eye—our 
hand—our entire influence ; yet it 
may be our tutelage has only titted 
them to live without God, and to die 
without hope !—Our relatives and in- 
timate friends, also, in every degree, 
wuat is theirreligious state’ It some 
ef them are pious and devoted chris- 
tians, do not most of them ‘*‘ err from 
the truth,” in disposition and conduct? 
Some are thoughtful, perhaps, and 
seriously iaclined, but do they ever 
hear a word from us, that would re- 
lieve their doubts, or encourage 
them to persevere, or guide them to 
Christ? Others are gay and thought- 
less, pressing forward in the broad 
road todeath, and using a thousand 
times more influence to entice us to 
go with them, than we are to arrest 
them in their sinful course and bring 
them back to God. We hear them 
pleading aloud tor the idols and fol- 
lies of the world, and are dumb; we 
see them running upon the very brink 
of death, and stretch not our hand to 
save them. And ifthey are ever con- 
verted, it will be because others will 
speak—because other hands will be 
extended for their rescue. 

Our christian brethren——those 
whom we meet at the communion 
table, and profess to love and watch 
over in the Lord, what is their reii- 
oious state ? Are not some of them 
so cold, and indifferent, and worldly, 
that we question their piety ? Do we 
not see some of them falling into sin, 
doing things in obedience to custom or 
some other influence, that are incon- 
sistent with the christian profession 
And might we not go to them and tell 
them their fault, as Christcommanded, 
and endeavour to restore them in the 
spirit of meekness ? Are there not 
a multitude of such cases, in which it 
would not be obtrusive or offensive 
to endeavour to exert an influence in 
favour of piety ? 

irom such a view of our families— 
of our social circle—and of the 
church, to say nothing of “ the world 
that lieth in wickedness,” with which 
we are continually in contact, and 


of the heathen, that sit in the region 
and shadow of death ; do we not see 
abundant room for the performance 
of the duty in question ? that is, if we 
esteem it a duty ? 

Il. Let me then, in the second 
place, speak of the duty itself, asthe 
apostle expresses it, of ‘* converting 
the sinner from the error of his 
way”’——together with some of the argu- 
ments that enforce it. 

After the view we have taken, 
brethren, of our connection with so- 
ciety, and of the thousand occasions 
we have for exerting a religious influ- 
ence over “‘ those who err from the 
truth,” if there be any, who deny 
that it is their duty in any case to do 
it, I hesitate not to say, it is impossi- 
ble that the love of Christ should be 
inthem. Few indeed, who make any 
pretensions to christian character, 
would deny this duty altogether. On 
the contrary, very few of those who 
profess strictness in the faith and 
practice of the yospel, fulfil it in any 
thing like the extent and strictness, 
which the gospel enjoins. Why? 
Because it is one of those unlimited 
and universal duties, which when vi- 
olated in certain degrees does not ab- 
solutely destroy christian character ; 
and when highly fulfilled, argues an 
extraordinary piety, that ordinary 
christians it seems do not feel bound to 
exhibit. The great mass of profes- 
sors think they discharge this duty in 
some measure ; i. e. we pray for our 
children, and while they are children, 

teach them and urge them to pray, 
for it is beautifulto see a child pray ; 
but when they rise to youth and man- 
hood, and our influence should be ex- 
erted with most efficiency, we are 
content for the most part to pray for 
them, and advise them to be moral in 
their conduct and to goto church. We 
pray for our domestics, also, and per- 
haps, (though not always,) urge them 
to attend Sabbath schools, and means 
ofiustruction elsewhere, without giving 
them any under our own roof, or ever 
Speaking to them of their soul’s wel- 
fare. As for others, our relatives, 
friends, acquaintance—~the christian 
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professors meeting us at the Lord’s 
table, we feel as if we had done 
our duty towards them, when we 
have prayed without feeling for 
them, and set them a good example, 
without caring much whether it be 
followed or not. And of course, lit- 
tle thought or feeling, little anxiety or 
effort, (save what may be told of by 
the public tongue, ) can be expected for 
the world that lieth in wickedness— 
for the multitudes that we meet every 
day, or for the poor heathen who 
* sit afar off in the region and shadow 
of death.” 

Now if this statement be true with 
regard to the vast majority of chris- 
tians, let me ask, is this fulfilling the 
duty, which our connection with 
these immortal beings, aside from 
other considerations, demands? Is 
this actually ‘ converting sinners 
from the error of their wav?’ What 
is it to ‘“‘convert asinner?’’ The 
word implies an exertion—a direct, 
agency—a positive influence—some- 
thing more than to pray for him in pub- 
lic or private—-something more than to 
set him a properexample. ‘To con- 
vert, as the original word imports, is 
to influence, to move, to persuade, 
to convince, to turn, by any and 
every mean that may be used,—to 
‘*¢ turn a sinner from the error of his 
way. Let, then, the question be— 
Are we now striving to convert, to 
turn our children, our servants, our 
relatives and acquaintance,and back- 
sliding brethren from sin to holi- 
ness? Is there one in this wide cir- 
cle of influence upon whom we have 
fixed our eye, our heart, and over 
whom we are now exerting an influ- 
ence, that with the blessing of God, 
may bring them to the knowledge of 
the trutn? If we are thus doing, in 
but one instance, then we apprehend 
the nature and extent of the duty 
required, and may look to the rich 
and glorious encouragement, which 
the promises of God give to such ex- 
ertions. But if not, as there is no 
promise to obedience in any duty 
without a corresponding curse to dis- 
obedience—if not, I say; then in the 
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last judgment these souls may be ye. 
quired at our hands. ** Father Abra. 
ham,” cried the rich man, who lifted 
up his eyes in torment, ‘| pray 
thee that thou wouldest send Laza. 
rus to my father’s house; for I have 
five brethren; that he may testify 
unto them, Jest they also come into 
this place of torment.” That lost 
sinner would have tulfilled bis duty— 
would have testified to his brethren, 
but it was too late! And shall! chris- 
tians neglect it, when they have op. 
portunity, and when they see sinners 
wasting the day of grace, and rapid- 
ly going to that ‘‘place of torment!” 

Consider some of the arguments 
by which this duty is enforced.— 
There is the command of God, in 
all its extent and spirituality, “ thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” 
This command is repeated in all 
those precepts and _ exhortations, 
which regard our children, servants, 
triends, relatives and neighbours ; 
but how can we love them as ourselves 
unless we are as solicitous and active 
for their salvation as forour own? By 
the constitution of nature and of grace 
also, we are responsible for all the in- 
fluence we exert over others in all the 
relations of life:—thbe father for his 
children, the relative for the relative, 
the friend for the friend; because by 
a constant and oft times irresistible 
agency, they are leading one anotlh- 
er to heaven orto hell. Consider, 
likewise, how the Cuty is illustrated 
by the feelings and conduct of the 
saints in scripture. Indeed their 
story amounts to this, that they loved 
and laboured for the conversion ol 
sinners. This was eminently the 
spirit of the primitive disciples, de- 
rived immediately from the force 
of our Lord’s example. No soon- 
er did they embrace Christ, than 
they iminediately entered upon 
the duty, § should say privilege ot 
converting others. Thus Andrew, 
it is said, when he acknowledged 
Christ, ‘first findeth, (and the ex- 
pression implies that he sought him) 
his own brother Simon, and said 
unto him, we have found the Mes- 
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sjab.”’ So also Philip findeth Na- 


thaniel, and saith unto him, ‘ we 
have found Him of whom Moses in 
the law and the prophets did write.” 
And on one remarkable occasion, 
the Saviour himself gave a specific 
direction to this purpose. ‘‘ Go home 
to thy triends,”’ said he to the man, 

out of whom he had cast a legion of 
devils, and who bad expressed a de- 
sire to remain with him, ** Go home 
to thy friends, and tell them how 
creat things the Lord hath done for 
thee, and how he hath had compas- 
sion on thee. And accordingly the 
man departed and began to publish 
in Decapolis, bow great things Jesus 
had done for him.” And have you, 

christian brethren, no occasion to 
publish to your children, and 
friends and neighbours, what great 
things the Lord hath done for you, 
not as matter of joy merely, but that 
they also may be ‘* brought out of 
darkness into God’s_ marvellous 
light ?” 

Let me say also, that it is becom- 
ing characteristic of the piety of the 
present day, for private christians to 
be anxious and watchful to ‘* con- 
vert sinners.” A great change is 
taking place throughout the church 
in this respect: and among the signs, 
that the Saviour’s universal kingdom 
is rapidly approaching, this is one of 
the clearest and most promising.— 
The love of souls, and exertions for 
their salvation in every possible 
way, is becoming a leading test of 
practical piety; and already does 
every one that ** names the name of 
Christ,” especially where vital reli- 
gion is most seen and felt, begin to 
tremble and doubt of his interest in 
Christ, if he be not found giving, not 
iis gold and silver merely, but like 
the Apostle, **what he has,’’ his 
time, his talents, his direct and posi- 
tive influence to the cause of truth 
“nd righteousness. Yes, brethren, 
a christian is now persuaded that he 

lias something more to do than to 
pray, or set an example of passive 
zoodness, or contribute to a Bible or 
Missionary fund, if he would come up 
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to the virtue and glory of imitating his 
divine Redeemer: a deeper and more 
swaying sentiment occupies his bo- 
som, which prompts him to say to 
his friend and to his brother, ‘* know 
the Lord;’’—which constrains him to 
hll up his own sphere of influence, 
be it greater or less, with the light 
and power of the gospel, because he 
feels the responsibility and privilege 
of being a co-worker with Christ in 
the redemption of the world. He 
sees a glorious day—a day in which 
it is a blessing to live—a day which 
kings and prophets, apostles and 
martyrs desired to see—a day, in 
which every one, if he would not 
seem to be behind or destitute of 
the redeeming spirit of the age—if he 
would rather hasten the chariot wheels 
of the triumphant Saviour, must be 
active, and zealous, and faithful unto 
death; and to the very extent of his 
widening influence, strive to make 
men feel the subduing and merciful 
sway of that gospel, which is ‘+ the 
power of God, and the wisdom of 
God unto salvation.” 

Ill. Let me now call your atten- 
tion to what is requisite in order to 
the proper performance of this duty. 
Many imagine they would be dispo- 
sed to be active, if they thought 
themselves qualified to do any good. 
Some think themselves destitute of 
the requisite talents—others that 


they have not sufficient weight of 


character and influence—others that 
they cannot overcome their natural 
dithdence—others that they have no 
time or opportunities for such a du- 
ty. We may judge for ourselves 
whether such excuses are valid—TI 
should say, whether they are no‘ 
used as apologies for unjustifable 
neglect. Whom do we hear com- 
plaining of being destitute of the re- 
quisite talents,;when he would engage 
his friend or neighbour in some 
worldly scheme? Though he feel 
the want of more, he uses what he 
has tothe best advantage. And why: 
because he is deeply interested. 
And will you—dare you, my breth- 
ren, because vou have not ten talents 
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at you disposal, bury the one which 
you have? Will you, because you 
have not the qualifications of a 
preacher of the gospel, refuse to 
speak to your relative or friend about 
his salvation? And who is so destitute 
of weight of character and influence, 
in a religious sense, that he can do 
nothing? that is,totranslate this phrase, 
that he cannot do great things? Let 
him first obtain a religious charac- 
ter, if he really think himself so 
destitute, and then let him do 
small things;—they will be great in 
the sight of God. And who is so 
overcome by natural difhdence and 
backwardness, that he cannot speak 
to others on the very subject which 
lies nearest his own heart? It will 
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ence, the lights of the world and the 
benefactors of mankind,—and which 
must in a greater or less degree sway 
the feelings and conduct of every 
one who bears the image of Christ, 

Brethren, do you love the souls oj 
men ?—you love your children, do. 
mestics, friends, acquaintance, be- 
cause they are your children, you, 
domestics, your friends,—but do you 
love them because they are spiritual, 
immortal beings, and must be forev- 
er happy or miserable ? “If ye love 
them which love you,”’ said our Sa- 
viour, ‘‘what thank have ye ?—do 
not even publicans and sinners the 
same ?”’ ‘To try this feeling, select 
an individual from among your friends 
or acquaintance, who has no special 
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claims on you, but who is neverthe- 
less ‘‘erring from the truth” and go- 
ing down to death. Do you love 
him? Have you any thing of the 
feeling which the blessed Saviour 
would have manifested fer such an 
one, thus thrown within the circle of 
his influence ? Do you ever think of 
his soul—of what immense value it 
is—what a high place it holds in the 
universe,—and that there is danger 
of its being lost? Do you ever feel 
anxious for his soul, that though it is 
an emanation of the eternal mind,— 
the brother of angels,—though its ca- 


be well for him, so long as he has 
none of this diffidence or backward- 
ness on other subjects of interest and 
importance, to examine himself, and 
see whether it be not owing, ina great 
degree, to his being ‘‘ashamed of the 
gospel of Christ.”’ And if there be 
any, who plead that they have no 
time or opportunity for the perform- 
ance of this duty, surrounded as they 
are with souls that might be saved 
from death,—they should at once 
abandon their hope of being chris- 
tians, and learn of Christ the first 
lesson of the gospel, to ‘go about 
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doing good.” 

It is perfectly obvious, that we 
are either wrong in our conceptions 
of what is required, or these and sim- 
ilar excuses for inactivity are the 
mere apologies for wilful neglect. 
The duty required is what every 
real christian can do; the requisite 

ualifications are such as pertain to ev- 
ery child of God. And they are these:-- 

In the first place benevolence— 
the Jove of souls: that Christ-like 
goodness which willdispose us to im- 
part to others the same spiritual bless- 
inys which we ourselves enjoy ; that 
principle, which contemplates the 
eternal more than the temporal wel- 
fare of men—which actuated the Sa- 
viour in all the days of his humilia- 
tion and sorrow—which has ever 
made those who have felt its influ- 


pacities for pleasure and endurance 
are boundless,—though immortality 
is interwoven in its very being, and 
the fields of its action and enjoyment 
occupy immensity andeternity, -—and 
though it has been redeemed by thie 
blood of the Son of God, is yet in 
danger of being lost?—-of becoming an 
accursed thing in God’s kingdom’— 
Do you ever teel as if you might not, 
if you sought the opportunity and 
made the experiment, be instrumen- 
tal in saving that soul, and as suc- 
cessful perhaps, as Philip was in 
bringing Nathaniel to Christ? I! 
not, then, dear brethren, you know 
not what it is to love the souls o! 
men; and of course must be stran- 
gers to the love of Christ and of God. 
But if you do—if you have such views 
and feelings, why not obey the im 
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pulse they naturally give, and go to 
that individual, and speak to him of 
his errour—of his soul’s salvation,— 
and, if possible, win him to Christ ? 
Oh, if Christians were but faithful, 
how many would have occasion to 
thank them now, and in the last day, 
to ‘rise up and call them blessed !”’ 

Another requisite in the proper 
performance of this duty, is freedom 
from error ourselves. We must man- 
ifest a deep solicitude to keep our- 
selves in the faith and practice of 
the gospel, else our zeal for others 
will appear to spring from a worse 
motive than benevolence; and those 
to whom we go will have a right 
to say, ‘‘physician, heal thyself.” 
Some of us, no doubt, will be 
backward in this duty, for fear it 
may be seen that there is ‘ta beam 
in our own eye’’—for fear people 
may say, struck with the glaring in- 
consistency between this kind of 
zeal and our christian character in 
general, ‘is Saul also among the 
prophets ?’’? Our duty then, in this 
case, is not, aS We may suppose, to 
continue backward and neglectful, 
because we are not pure and exem- 
plary enough to attempt to convert 
others, but to reform—to become 
exemplary—to ‘“‘cast out the beam 
out of our own eye’’—to manifest 
that we are swayed not by hypocri- 
sy, or spiritual pride, but the love of 
souls. After all, brethren, this may 
be the grand difficulty with us. No 
wonder that we are not disposed to 
try to convert sinners, so long as we 
are conscious of being so inconsistent 
in our profession, as to feel rather 
the need of such influence ourselves, 
than the ability to exert it over oth- 
ers. Ourchildren and domestics see 
this;--our friends and connections see 
this;—the world and the church see 
thiss~and nowonderour lips are silent, 
when Christ and his cause are con- 
cerned. And will not God require it of 
us, that thus we bring a reproach up- 
on his cause,—and, if we are chris- 
ans, throw this obstacle in the way 
9! our fulfilling a duty of such im- 
mense responsibility? Shall we not 
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then reform, and bring our own lives 
nearer to the standard of the gospel, 
that we may cause ‘‘our light to 
shine,’’—and so to shine, that others, 
seeing our good works, may be led 
to glorify God our heavenly Fa- 
ther.” 

A third requisite is ‘¢ zeal accor- 
ding to knowledge.’’ There is, I 
know, an unwise and intemperate 
zeal, by which men are sometimes 
influenced, that renders religion of- 
fensive rather than inviting, to those 
who cannot discriminate between the 
thing itself and the manner in which 
it is presented. There is also, I 
know, among many christian profes- 
sors, a prejudice against every ap- 
pearance of zeal in religion, because 
it savours of enthusiasm or fanati- 
cism. Men may be zealous and en- 
thusiastic about the business and the 
bubbles of life, and bring their whole 
soul into the most active and _spirit- 
ed exertion, but in religion, which is 
calculated to excite all the best affec- 
tions of the mind to the highest de- 
gree, and which touches every thing 
happy and glorious in both worlds,— 
in religion men must be unmoved as 
statues—cold as ice. There is a sa- 
cred apothegm, which says, ‘it is 
200d to be zealously affected in a good 
thing.” It is better, infinitely better 
that a christian’s zeal should err, if 
his motive be to do good, than that 
he should have none. Qh, let us be- 
ware, brethren, how we prefer cold- 
ness and lukewarmness and formal- 
ity inthe service of Christ, to that 
zeal, which warms and glows in the 
bosoms of those, who love him most 
and serve him best! God has given 
us understandings for the examina- 
tion and comparison of duties, his 
word and Holy Spirit for our guides, 
the love of souls for our motive, 
and their conversion for our ob- 
ject. According, then, to our knowl- 
edge of truth and duty—of the neces- 
sities and dangers of men, let us be 
zealous. And let us be assured, that 
in those instances, and they are nu- 
merous, where the night and the 
winter have long lain upon the em- 
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bers of christian feeling, there is infi- 
nitely more danger of being without 
a proper zeal for the salvation of 
souls, than of its becoming wild or 
enthusiastic. Let our zeal be direct- 
ed to this one object, “ to convert sin- 
ners from the error of their way 3” 
and let us labour to accomplish this 
object, “ by pureness, by knowledge, 
by long-suffering, by kindness, by the 
Holy Ghost, by love unfeigned :’— 
being “ gentle unto all, patient, in 
meekness instructing those that op- 
pose themselves, if God peradventure 
will give them repentance to the ac- 
knowledgment of the truth.” 

One more requisite in the proper 
performance of this duty is opportu- 
nity. But why do J speak of oppor- 
tunity, when every day, every hour is 
full of it? But how do we improve 
these opportunities ? Should a stran- 
ger conie into our family circle, or 
friendly meetings of any sort, how 
long. think you, before he would find 
out that we had any desire to pro- 
mote Christ’s cause, or indeed made 
any pretensions to religion > In our 
families we exhaust the world of its 
topics, and meet to exhaust it again, 
without a word concerning the soul’s 
wellare, or the great interests of pie- 
ty. In our social meetings, or acci- 
dental intercourse with friends, we 
forget the one topic, which to a chris- 
tian mind it may be supposed, is re- 
plete with interest, and inexhaustible ; 
and after business, and news, and pol- 
itics, and every thing else is discuss- 
ed, and we begin to grow weary of 
each other’s society, and grow dull in 
conversation for want of topics, still 
not a syllable, perhaps not a thought 
of each other’s spiritual and eternal 
good. Qh, dear brethren, aside from 
the duty, did we rightly appreciate 
the privilege we forego, in thus wast- 
ing opportunities of mutual benefit of 
christian communion, and of * saving 
souls from death,” we should rather 
open our mouths on every occasion ; 
we should always have something to 
say that might tell in the book of 
God’s remembrance ;—we should en- 
ter into a covenant with ourselves, 
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and with each other, (as has some. 
times been done with wonderful ef. 
fect) to make it the leading object of 
our intercourse with our families and 
friends, and the world, and _ the 
church, to do good to the souls of 
men. We remember of whom it js 
said, and should be induced to follow 
their example, “ they that feared the 
Lord spake often one to another, and 
the Lord hearkened and heard it; and 
a book of remembrance was written 
before him, for them that feared the 
Lord and thought upon his name, 
And they shall be mine, saith the 
Lord of Hosts, in the day when J 
make up my jewels, and I will spare 
them as a man spareth his own son 
that serveth him.” 

Such, brethren, are the requisites 
to the proper performance of this 
duty. The ardent love of souls, 
freedom from error ourselves, zeal 
for the conversion of sinners, and op- 
portunity to act. They are such as 
pertain to every one, who bears the 
image of Christ ; and they evince the 
duty to be such as every real chris- 
tian may, and ought to perform, if he 
would consistently claim that charac- 
ter. 

IV. I would present, in the last 
place, the encouragement a christian 
has to Jabour for the conversion of 
sinners. Let him know,” says the 
Apostle, ‘that he which converteth 
the sinner from the error of his way. 
shall save a soul from death, and 
shall hide a multitude of sins.” 

To ‘* save a soul from death:”’ This 
is the first topic of encouragement. 
And can any moral influence be con- 
sidered as thrown away—can any 
anxieties and labours be too great— 
can any self-sacrifices be too valuable 
to be bestowed, when the object is to 
“save a soul from death?” If we 
have vital benevolence,—that pow- 
erful spring of action, which like the 
redeeming love of Christ, extends to 
all within its range,—if we love the 
souls of men, because they are spirit- 
ual, of infinite value, and capable ol 
immortal bliss or woe, will any thing 
dissuade us—can any thing compel 
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us to withhold what may “ save 
them from death ?” Especially when 
the encouragement imports that a 
little faithfulness on our part—a 
little labour and influence, well ex- 
erted, shall be blessed of God to their 
salvation ? “* Let him know,” the 
apostle says : let him be assured of 
this result: let him derive the same 
encouragement to exertion in this 
case, that he does from any of the 
specific promises of God. And in 
these days of peculiar grace to the 
church, believers have not only the 
encouragement of promise, but of 
facts, occurring and multiplying all 
ground us, aud shewing what glorious 
success may attend the exertions of 
rivate christians. 

Look around you, christians, upon 
those who “err from the truth,”—who 
are in constant danger of eternal 
death, and whom you must meet by 
and by at the judgment seat of Christ! 
They are your dearest relatives—your 
friends and neighbours, over whom 
you have much influence. Does not 
God love these souls ?>—has he not 
given his Son to die for them, and 
granted them a day of grace, and 
through ~your agency offered them 
his mercy? Does not Christ love 
them ?—has he not suffered and pour- 
ed out his blood onthe cross, that 
they might be redeemed, and appoint- 
ed you the almoners of his grace to 
them? Do not the angels love them, 
and will there not be joy in heaven 
over one that you bring to repentance? 
Are they not of more value than a 
thousand worlds? And must they 
not be miserable without hope and 
forever, unless by some means they 
are brought to the knowledge of the 
truth P And are they not now in the 
broad road to destruction, passing 
Within your reach? And do you 
lovethem? Why then, ob, why are 
you not more anxious for them? 
Why do you seem willing that they 
should go down to death, without a 
tear of pity, or an effort to save 
them? Why is not your arm ex- 
tended to pluck them as ‘ brands 
‘rom the burning ?”” Why does not 
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your zeal glow—your affections rise— 
your tongue speak—your time and 
talents, and influence become a wil- 
ling sacrifice to “ save their souls 
from death ?” 

You remember, brethren, it is not 
the death of the body that is here 
contemplated, but of the soul; a liv- 
ing death—the * second death”—the 
death eternal!—that fearful state of 
darkness and misery, into which the 
soul sinks under the wrath of God, 
‘where the worm dieth not,and the fire 
is not quencned;”’—that dreadful des- 
tiny which the eye of the Lord pene- 
trated when he said, “ what shall it 
profita man if he gain the whole 
world and !ose his own soul?” Re- 
member, also, that those who now 
peacefully surround you, and are dear 
to you by every tie, are the beings 
who are in hourly danger of this 
doom! Oh, then, save them, if it 
be possible,—save them from “ going 
down to the pit!” ‘To-morrow they 
may be beyond vour reach and lost! 
To-day you may save them, and 
place them far from death,—far from 
hell,—high on the threshold of 
heaven ! 

The second topic of encouragement 
in this duty is ‘* the hiding or pardon 
of a multitude of sins:—of sins as 
committed against God; and that in 
two respects :—Of sins in him who is 
converted from the error of his way, 
and of sinsin him who is the happy 
instrument of such conversion. 

Think, then, brethren, of the con- 
sequences of converting one sinner. 
He is delivered from the condemna- 
tion of sin, whichas a dreadful curse 
was suspended over his head and 
threatening to sink him into bell :— 
his sins are washed away in the aton- 
ing blood of Christ, never more to ap- 
pear in judgment against him, or pre- 
vent hisaccess to eternal happiness:— 
death hath no longer dominion over 
him :—he is redeemed from its dark- 
ness—its torment—its unutterable 
agonies, and made an heir of all the 
brightness, and felicity and glory of 
heaven 

Think, likewise, of the consequen- 
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ces of converting one sinner upon 
vour own soul—the pardon of a mul- 
titude of sins! Not as a reward of 
merit; for our best services, so defiled 
are they by sin, and our most fervent 
love, so far short does it come of the 
glory of God, can never merit the 
pardon of the least of our transgress- 
ions—but asa reward of grace. My 
dear brethren, the love of souls is a 
divine principle, and in his sovereign 
mercy, God has been pleased, by 
promise, to suspend upon its exercise 
the pardon of our sins, because it isa 
high evidence of grace, and forms the 
best possible preparation for the in- 
heritance of the saints in light. 

Is it true, that he who ‘ gives a cup 
of cold water to a disciple in the name 
of a disciple shall not lose his re- 
ward?” What then shall be the re- 
ward of one, who plucks a fellow crea- 
ture from everlasting ruin—who saves 
a soul from death—who disappoints 
hell of her expectation, and adds an- 
other blessed one to the church tri- 
umphant? iow honoured is such 
an instrument ! What reason has he 
to thank Ged that he was ever born ! 
What rich consolation has he in his 
own soul !—the pleasure of doing 
good, the light of God’s countenance 
in all his way, and the glories of God’s 
presence for his home! 

Shall we not then, christian breth- 
ren, under the force of such encour- 
agement, bring our minds and our 
hearts to this duty? Now, while 
God appears willing to bless the 
churches with the effusions of his Ho- 
ly Spirit; while many are beginning 
to awake to a sense of their respon- 
sibility and privilege; while sinners 
around us are inquiring ‘ what shall 
we doto be saved ;” and backsliding 
christians are returning to their first 
love and first works ;--now, while it 
seems to require but a little faithfal- 
ness, on the part of God’s people in 
this duty to secure a rich and lasting 
blessing for ourselves, our families, 
our friends and neighbours, shall we 
not be “up and doing’——-labour- 
ing to “ convert sinners from the er- 
ror of their way’? I rejoice to 
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know that in many churches, muci, 
of this spirit has already bee, 
manifested. May it extend and 
strengthen, until the minds and hearts 
of all that “love our Lord Jesys 
Christ in sincerity,” are engaged jy 
this work of redeeming mercy ! Up. 
til the love of souls shall become the 
grand, controling principle of our 
intercourse with others—until our own 
lives are brought to the standard of 
the gospel—until our zeal shall tread 
the footsteps of our divine Master, and 
shew us to be “ the friends of human 
nature,” co-workers with Christ and 
with God in the designs of eternal 
salvation ! 

When we look forward to a day of 
judgment, and consider what may 
then be the result of the irfluence 
which we are now exerting upon one 
another, are we not fiiled with fear 
and trembling ? Will it not then ap- 
pear that the controul of a father or 
mother has been death to his chil- 
dren? that the unfaithfulness of a 
friend has been death to a friend? 
that many hearts will be agonized 
with bitterness and reproaches, be- 
cause they have been the occasion of 
each other’s perdition? But Oh, 
what joy will it be to meet a soul in 
that assemblage of the universe, which 
we have * saved from death ;”’ be it 
a child or a servant, or a friend ora 
neighbour, ora heathen !—what joy to 
be able to say of those we loved so 
dearly in this world, and have conver- 
ted from the error of their way, ‘ here 
Lord, am I, and the children which 
thou hast given me !’’—what joy, to 
see in ourselves fulfilled that glorious 
promise, “they that be wise shall 
shine as the brightness of the firma- 
ment, and they that turn many to 
righteousness, as the stars forever and 
ever !” 


For the Christian Spectator. 
Exposition of 1 Peter iii, 19, 29: 


By which also he went and preached 
unto the spirits in prison ; whieh 
sometime were disobedient, whe 
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once the long-suffering of God wait- 
edin the days of Noah, while theark 
was a preparing, wherein few, that 
is, etght souls, were saved by wa- 


ter. 


Passing by the many vain glosses, 
which have been put upon this text and 
by which it has been made to speak 
a language wholly inconsistent with 
other plain declarations of Scripture, 
I may reduce the most plausible in- 
ierpretations to two: The first, that 
of Macknight and many others, who 
suppose that the Apostle in the ex- 
pression “spirits in prison” speaks 
of the antediluvians tn their then pre- 
sent state; they were living on the 
earth when Christ preached to them 
by his Spirit speaking in Noah, but 
having proved unbelieving and “ dis- 
obedient” they are now by a just 
doom shut up in the prison of despair : 
the second is that of Grotius, adopted 
also by Leighton, who considers the 
phrase “ spirits in prison” equivalent 
to men in their sins, and supposes the 
sacred writer refers to the mission of 
the Holy Spirit accompanying with 
his power the preaching of the Apos- 
tles after Christ’s resurrection. 

This last I consider as on the 
whole the most correct interpretation 
ofthe passage and shall endeavor to 
establish it by a careful examination 
of the context and of the force of the 
several words. With respect to the 
other explanation however, I would 
just observe, that few persons seem to 
be satisfied with it; it still leaves the 
mind in suspense ; and I believe is 
generally embraced for the want of a 
better, thus implying that there is a 
better, could it be found. And it 
must be confessed that there is some- 
thing in the import of the passage 
thus interpreted, that strikes us dif- 
ferently from the general spirit of the 
Scriptures, which are for the most 
part profoundly silent as to the state 
of those whom we perhaps are forced 
to believe among the lost. They are 
clear and full in holding forth the 
character which ensures perdition, 
but very reserved in any thing like 
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specific mention either of individuals 
or particular bodies of men who 
have actually fallen into this awful 
state. This [ say is a general char- 
acteristic of the Sacred Writings ; yet 
this passage understood in the way I 
have mentioned, certainly makes a 
different impression. Still I would 
lay no more stress on this suggestion 
than it will fairly bear, but proceed 
to adduce a few considerations in fa- 
vor of the other interpretation of the 
passage. 

By a reference to the preceding con- 
textit willappear that the A postle’s ob- 
ject v. 14—18 is to exhort his breth- 
ren to endure patiently whatever suf- 
ferings might befal them in a course 
of well-doing. This exhortation he 
enforces by reminding them of the 
example of Christ who suffered * the 
just for the unjust,” and whose life 
evinced that the most innocent might 
becalled to endure persecution. But 
we see from the style of the epistles 
generally, that Curist was a kindling 
theme with their authors ; they loved 
to dwell upon the wondrous work 
oftheir Lord; and with them it was 
but a short step from doctrines to 
doxologies. The Apostle having 
here touched upon the sufferings of 
Christ, is led to dilate upon their 
grand results, and occupies the re- 
mainder of the chapter in specifying 
the most important ; for instance, in 
verses 18th and 22d, his death, resur- 
rection, ascension, and session at the 
Father’s right hand. I wish these 
particulars to be especially noted, in 
order that it may appear how natu- 
rally that, which ! have supposed to 
be the meaning of the passage, would 
fall into this enumeration. For why 
should the Apostle in thus clearly 
stating the glorious effects of the suf- 
ferings and death of Christ, omit one 
so important as the sending forth of 
the Holy Ghost, who was to make 
known and apply the other benefits. 
This then we suppose to be intended 
inv. 19th ; and that the 20th and 21st 
are intimately and naturally connec- 
ted with the 19th, T shall soon show. 

Taking this therefore to be the 
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main scope of this part of the chapter, 
I proceed to an explication of the 
words. Tlvcua is no where else used 
in Scripture to signify the mind or 
spirit of a living man, though often 
applied to the souls of the dead. If 
this be objected to our interpretation, 
the answer is that the Apostle con- 
siders them spiritually dead, and the 
6th v. of the iv. c. affords an ample 
confirmation of this sense. But the 
main point is to ascertain the import 
of the expression Toig ev QUAaKN aVEU- 
wacs, the spirits in prison. ‘This we 
have said we considered as equiva- 
lent to menin their sins, or men held 
an bondage to iniquity. I am aware 
however that precisely this phraseol- 
ogy to express the same idea, does not 
occur elsewhere in the New ‘Testa- 
ment; there the term guAaxy is em- 
ploved in only three senses :— 1. To 
signify areal prison; 2. A nightly 
watch ; 3. The abodes of the misera- 
ble in another world. But in the 
Septuagint we find just such instan- 
ces as we want. See Ps. cxlii, 7. 
Particularly in the Prophecy of Isaiah 
we meet with several instances of the 
phraseology in question, and so aptly 
do they apply to elucidate the pas- 
sage we are considering, that Peter’s 
words may be regarded rather as 
marking the fulfilment of a prophecy, 
than as affording a coincidence of 
expression. Inc. xl, 7, the Prophet 
speaks of the future Messiah as ap- 
poiuted to “ bring out the prisoners 
from the prison, and them that sit in 
darkness trom the prison-house ( 
oixov Dudaxys.”?) See also Is. Ixi. 15 
xlix. 93; Luke iv. 18. Add to all 
this, that the scriptures in other places 
represent the ungodly, as “ holden 
with the cords of their sins’’—as 
being “in the bonds of iniquity”— 
as ** led captive by Satan at his will.” 
All these forms of expression import 
the same thing, viz. that dismal servi- 
tude to sin in which men are born, 
and from which the spirit of Christ 
sets them, that is, believers, tree. 
“ Where the Spirit of the Lord is, 
there is liberty.’ These texts I 
think sufficient to justify the sense 


which I attribute to the words yp. 
der consideration, even though jy 
cases of a perfectty parallel usage 
could be found. The word cossydx¢ 
occasions no difficulty peculiar to this 
mode of interpretation, and is bal. 
anced by the phraseology in Eph, 
ii. 17. and Acts iil. 6. Exnpugey 
preached, not personally, but by his 
Apostles. 

I now come to the main objection 
against the view which I have giy. 
en of the meaning of the text. Is i 
not expressly said that the same spir- 
its or persons to whom Christ preach- 
ed by his Spirit, were ‘* disobedi- 
ent’? in the days of Noah? How 
then can Christ be said to preach to 
them after bis resurrection, unless we 
adopt, with all its absurdities, the 
Papists’ notion of his descent into 
hell? To this I reply, that the 
phrase ‘* spirits in prison’’ is to be 
understood as denoting persons ot a 
particular character, 1. e. men held 
in the thraldom of sin ; and when it 
is said, ** which sometimes were dis- 
obedient, &c.”’ I consider the 
meaning to be simply, not that those 
specific individuals, but that the 
same sort of men, were disobedient 
inthe days of Noah. And this I 
think does no violence to establish- 
ed usages of speech. Our Saviour 
evidently addresses the Jews as 
though they lived in the days of Mo- 
ses. John vi. 32. ‘Moses gave 
you not that bread from heaven.” 
See also Mark x. 3. John vii. 19, 
22. But in order to give a still 
clearer view of the Apostle’s scope 
in this passage, let us recur for a mo- 
ment to what was said upon it a- 
bove. It was observed that the 
writer was here giving a brief but 
distinct statement of the most prom- 
inerft results of our Lord’s incarna- 
tion and death, and that the mission 
of the Holy Spirit might be expected 
to find a place in such arecital. Jn 
the 19th verse then, I conceive the 
Apostle’s object to be to contrast the 
superior efficacy of the spirit’s ope- 
ration after the resurrection, with 
what was exhibited of the same @ 
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gency at any former period. But 
at W hat previous time was this agen- 
cy manifested as that of the Holy 

Spirit ? The Scripture I belies 
speaks of none but that mentioned 
Gen. vi. 3. ** My spirit shall not al- 
ways strive ewith man.” With this stvi- 
ving of the spirit through the preach- 
ing of Noah, the Apostle contrasts the 
more signal energies of the same 
spirit operating in the hearts of the 
came sort of men after Christ had 
risen from the dead, and sent his 
Apostles forth to preach the gospel. 
During all the time that the Ark was 
preparing only eight souls became 
‘obedient,’ and were saved from 
the deluge. But now that which the 
waters of the deluge typically rep- 
resented—true spiritual baptism or 
the washing of the Holy Ghost, sa- 
ved vast numbers. Having alluded 
to Noah—the ark—the waters of the 
flood, the transition was very natu- 
ral to baptism—the leading ordi- 
nance under the new dispensation ; 
and having touched upon the ordi- 
nance itself, it was equally natural that 
he should throw in a few words ex- 
planatory of its true nature, in order 
to guard against error. This he does 
in the 21st verse. 

Such is in my view the correct in- 
terpretation of this perplexing pas- 
“age. If however [ am in an error, 

| shall be happy to be set right by 
some one of your numerous corres- 


pondents. G. B. 
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ln instance of 


wilful Ignorance. 


The following statement of a fact 
is communicated, in the belief that it 
inay be instrumental in saving some 
vom a similar error and catastrophe. 

In my parish lived J W . 
in industrious farmer, prosperous in 
nusiness, single, sober, a good neigh- 
our, and in a worldly view, an esti- 
mable man. Helived 56 years. In 
the early part of his life, and to the 
age of about thirty, he had been a 
habitual attendant on the public wor- 
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ship of God. For several years, his 
mind had been under serious impres- 
sions, and at some seasous his exer- 
cises were of a strong character, 
which led him to enquire ‘ what he 
must do to be saved,’ urged him to 
seek the conversation of his minister, 
and to be much employed in religious 
concerns. But he quenched the spir- 
it. He grew weary under such anxi- 
eties, and sought relief by a despe- 
rate expedient, viz. by taking siielter 
under wilful ignorance. He was well 
apprised that his responsibility must 
be proportioned to his knowledge, 
but seemed to have overlooked the 
truth, that he was accountable for 
the means of acquisition, and for all 
his advantages, as well as for the 
knowledge which he actually pos- 
sessed. He therefure resoived to 
envelope himself, as far as possible, 
in ignorance. He entirely forsook 
the house of God, and all religious 
meetings, abandoned every aticinpt 
at prayer, shunned his minister, shut 
up his bible, and wished to avord eve- 
ry word and every thought whic: re- 
lated to God and religion. ‘To in- 
quiries into the reasons of his con- 
duct, he uniformly replied, that he 
wished to lghten his condemnation 
by excluding knowledge; and he 
would gladly have been changed toa 
heathen or a beast, as far as religious 
information was concerned. He re- 
fused the remonstrances of faithful 
friends—his feelings were callous to 
the intreaties of affection—his ear 
was shut against warning—his mind 
was unassailable by argument. In 
this state he remained for years. He 
was retiring, reserved, clouded in his 
aspect, and notwithstanding his ap- 
parent peace, his mind was probably 
corroded with habitual discontent. 

I often visited the house, and oc- 
casionally fouid opportunities of ad- 
dressing him directly. I frequently 
questioned him respecting his views 
of religion, but could rarely obtain 
a reply, and then only as necessity con- 


! 
’ 


strained him, forthe sake of passing off 


the conversation. If pressed him with 
the absurdity of his course, warned 
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him of his danger, urged him by every ures. 4 wounded spirit who can 
motive to attend to the public exerci- bear? 

ses of the sabbath, and to other du- 2. Awakened sinners always resis, 
ties, but all in vain. He had fixed the Holy Ghost. They see in some 
the principle in his mind, that to measure their condition, but they wil! 
avoid all instruction would be the not submit to God. Their opposi. 
happiest course for him; andalthough tion to the divine character is the op. 
he made no attempt to defend it by ly cause of their distress. What a 
argument he was inflexible. wonder of mercy that any are cop. 

Towards the close of his life, his quered and saved. So then hath he 
mind was greatly distressed, and at mercy on whom he will have mercy. 
length his horror became insupporta- 3. Men are as certainly accounta- 
ble. Month after month he appeared ble for wilful ignorance, as for per- 
more disconsolate, quitted his busi- verted knowledge. Neglecters of 
ness, seemed in a deep study, occa- public worship are answerable for all 
sioned alarm to his friends, and was’ the instructions which they might 
a burden to himself. I visited him, have received from their spiritual 
though not at his request, for he had watchmen. 
no wish toseeme. Jnthis interview 4. Those who forsake the house 
he was more free in conversation of God, or live in the neglect of di- 
than I had ever knownhimtobe. He vine appointments, are likely to ruin 
was In great agitation and distress of their own souls. 
mind, and he wished that God would Yours, &c. B. 
immediately take him out of the October, 1822. 
world. 1 took the bible and explain- 
ed the gospel to him, but he had no mere 
ear to hear. I asked him whether 
he read the bible, to which he replied For the Christian Spectator. 
in the negative, adding that he had — ' 
not read it fora long time, and that Remarks on the signification of the 
he could not endure to read it. I term ‘ Zion. 
asked him if he prayed, to which his 
reply was, that he could not pray, 
and that neither the bible nor prayer 
could do himany good. He did not 
however, forbid me to pray with him. 
There had been a time, he said, when 
he might have found the blessings of 
religion, but that period had long 
since departed—his fate was now set- 
tled—and the sooner he was out of 
the world the better. IT endeavoured 
to alarm him by presenting a view of 
the tendency of such sentiments, but 
without effect. Within a week, he 
was found in the morning, suspeud- 
ed by the neck, dead. 

I would suggest the following re- 
flections on this melancholy case. 

1. How empty and_ unsatisfying 
is the world without God. ‘This man 
had an abundance. He chosea close 
retreat for the purpose of destroying 
himself, and there he hung, a dread- (1) Numbers xiii, 28. (2) Vide Light- 
ful spectacle, surrounded by his treas-  foot’s Description of the Temple, ch. ! 
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Zion is aname every where re- 
curring in the poetical parts of the 
Sacred Volume, and is_ generally 
used in a figurative sense. Proper- 
ly to estimate the meaning and force 
of figurative language, we must re- 
cur to the originals, from which the 
figures are drawn. To investigate 
therefore the origin of the present 
universal application of the term Zi- 
on we must advert to its history. 

When the Israelites entered the 
land of Canaan, it was inhabited by 
numerous tribes of idolaters. ‘These 
barbarous hordes dwelt principally 1n 
their ‘strong holds,’ or fortified cities. 
(1) One of these strong holds, situa- 
ted, as is supposed, on the line of de- 
markation between the territories 0! 
Judah and Benjamin(2) on an ele- 
vated spot in a rocky mountainous 
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country,(3) was called Zion.(4) This 
was in possession of the Jebusites, a 
brave, warlike tribe; and from them 
it sometimes received the name of 
Jebus or Jebust.(5) ‘This strong hold, 
although Joshua had slain its king, 
/6) remained in possession of the 
original inhabitants,(7) until David 
ascended the throne of Israel. He, 
with his victorious armies dislodged 
the Jebusites,(8) took possession of 
the city, and made it the capital of 
his kingdom.(9) Hence it was also 
called the City of David.(10) He 
immediately began to repair, rebuild 
and enlarge it, and removed to it 
the ark of God,(11) with all its sa- 
cred furniture, which had _ belore 
been stationed at Shiloh,(12) at Gib- 
eon,(13) at Kirjath-jearim, Baalah, 
or Gibeah,(14) and in the house of 
Obed-Edom, the Gittite.(15) From 
this time Zion became the seat of all 
civil and religious operations in I[s- 
rael. 

By consulting the history of the 
entrance of the Israelites into the 
iand of Canaan, we find this city had 
also been previously called Jerusa- 
lem.(16) But although both names 
were thus primarily applied to the 
same place, yet in process of time, 
their signification, or rather, appli- 
cation became distinct. The strong 
hold of Zion, as it existed when Da- 
vid took possession of it, occupied, 
we have reason to believe, but one 
hill, only the Mount Zion. But af- 
ler it became the capital of the flour- 
ishing kingdom of Israel, the city 
was enlarged so as to include sever- 
al other hills.(17) The whole city, 
thus enlarged, was designated by 
the name of Jerusalem; while the 


(3)2Sam.v.7; 1Chron.xi.5. (4) Num- 
bers xiii, 29. (5) Judges xix. 10, Josh. 
Xvin. 26; 1 Chron. xi. 4, 5. (6) Josh. xii. 
10. (7) Josh. xv. 63. (8) 2 Sam. v.7; 
{ Chron, x1.5. (9) 2S5am.v.9; 1 Chron. 
xt. 7. (10) Ibid. (11) 2Sam. vi.; 1 Chron. 
Xv. 16. (12) Josh. xviii. 1—xix. 51; 
(13) 1 Chron.xxi.29. (14) Compare 2 Sam. 
"1. 2—4 with 1 Chron. xiii. 6 3(15) 2 Sam. 
"1. 11, (16) Josh. xi1. 10 and xv. 63. (17) 
~ 9am. v. 9,10; 1 Chron. xi. &.. 
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name of Zion was still appropriated 
to its original mount, constituting the 
most splendid and elevated part of 
the city, and the residence of the 
royal family. 

Although Mount Moriah had been 
pointed out by God himself as the 
spot, which he had chosen for his 
temple ;(18) vet, during the long 
and prosperous reign of David, the 
Holy Ark, its furniture and priest- 
hood, were permitted to remain on 
Mount Zion, the city of David, where 
‘‘he had prepared a place for the 
Ark of God, and pitched for ita 
tent.”(19) Zion then became the 
seat and centre of all public wor- 
ship, and the fountain from which 
flowed all the knowledge of the 
true God.(20) Hither the tribes of 
Israel were required to repair three 
times a year to celebrate their sol- 
emn festivals.(21) Hence the name 
of Zion soon became identified with 
all the tenderest feelings of the pi- 
ous heart; and, by a most interest- 
ing association, soon began to be 
used to signify the whole system of 
worship there established. More es- 
pecially, as might have been expect- 
ed, we find it adopted extensively in 
the language of their poetry, in their 
psalms of praise, and all their sacred 
melodies. Accordingly it forms the 
burden of some of the sweetest strains 
of poesy that ever thrilled the hearts 
of [srael’s worshippers. Witness the 
elevated songs, in which the royal 


Psalmist celebrates the praises of 


Zion.(22) Read the tender elegies 
of Jeremiah—the triumphant lan- 
guage of Micah, and the strains of 
heavenly eloquence found in Zech- 
ariah.(23) Witness the more than 
mortal raptures of Isaiah, as with 
the heaven-lighted lamp of proph- 
ecy he dissipates the darkness of 
after times, and surveys the tu- 
ture glories of the Redeemer’s uni- 
versal kingdom.(24) 


(18) 2 Chron. iii. 1. (19) 1 Chron. xv. 
1. (20) Ps. xlvili, 1—3 andl. 2. (21) 
Lev. xxili. (22) Ps. xlvii. 50. (23) Mi- 
cah iv. and Zech. viii. 9, &<c. (24) Isa. ix. 
11,25. 40 ad. fin. 
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The association, thus consecrated 
by many of their sweetest ** hymns 
of love and praise,’’ became so per- 
manenily fixed tm their minds and 
so identified with oll their feelings of 
devotion, and was so generally adop- 
ted in a!! their devotional composi- 
tious, that even the removal of the 
ark irom Mount Zion, and the estab- 
lishment of the temple on Mount 
Moriah(25) could never eradicate 
the previous impression. According- 
ly the affectionrte remembrance of 
Zion, as the eety of our Gor, and the 
mountain of his holiness. 26) has 
been transmitted from age to age, to 
every pious heart. Hence the cap- 
tive Jews in Babylon, hung their 


_ (25) 2 Chron. v. 2, 5, 7, compared with 
i. 1. (26) Ps. xlvini. 1. 


harps on the willows and wept, when 
they remembered Zion, then a deso. 
lation.(27) Hence the name of Zion 
has been transferred to the new djs. 
pensation, or gospel church; and has 
thus been adopted into every lan. 
guage, and introduced into every 
country where the name of Jesus has 
been heard, and has dwelt with affec. 
tion on every heart where the love of 
Jesus has been shed abroad. Such 
was the natural and easy process, by 
which the term Zzon received the ip. 
teresting signification, that is now 
so universally given it, and that at 
the present day holds so prominent a 
place in the language of prayer, praise 
and benevolence, in almost every 
land. Yy. 


(27) Ps. cxxxvii. 





IMiscellaneous. 


For the Christian Spectator. 


Tue command which requires us 
to be perfect, as our Father in heaven 
1s perfect, is not one of those general 
maxims, that are liable to so many 
limitations and exceptions, that they 
become nearly useless as rules of 
conduct. Nor is it intended merely 
as a strong figurative expression, to 
affect our minds with wonder and ad- 
miration while we contemplate the 
lofty model proposed for our imita- 
tion. It is to be taken, as address- 
ed to our moral nature in its plainest 
and widest import, as subject to no 
exceptions and as literally to be 
obeyed; and coming as it does from 
heaven in the voice of God, it comes 
to us with a claim upon our obedi- 
ence, that we can neither set aside 
on the plea of invalidity in its na- 
ture, or inability on our part to meet 
its demands. Nor can we escape 
from this claim which reason and 
consciousness declare to be just, 
by refusing it admission to the bar 
of our conscience; for it comes fo us 


in so many shapes, it approaches u: 
by so many avenues, that it is in 
vain to attempt to close the door ot 
our understanding. We may hear it 
in the silent and monitory voice ol 
nature or in the bold and thundering 
demands of Sinai, or in the melting 
and pleading persuasives of Calvary. 

It makes no compromise, and fur- 
nishes no immunities. It does not 
say, this duty, or this class of duties 
you may violate with impunity, on 
condition that you perform the oth- 
ers. It does not say to this man, 
or this class of men, you are freed 
from the obligations which are bind- 
ing upon others. It rears _ itsel! 
against the slightest violation of du- 
ty, be it in the external conduct, 0! 
in the secret recesses of the soul, and 
looking hard upon the transgressor. 
threatens him with a righteous retr!- 
bution; and while it furnishes the 
saint and the sinner with the same 
rule of duty, varying in no respect. 
it furnishes others with the same 
standard for estimating the characte’ 
of each. 
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Now I believe there is no man 
who has formed correct views con- 
cerning the law of God, as the stan- 
dard for estimating character, reach- 
ing as it does to the thoughts and 
purposes ot the heart, and to every 
moment of life, if at the same time 
he is in the habit of closely scanning 
the conversation and actions of those 
around him; who is not forced to 
witness many, and very many pro- 
fessing christians, who fall vastly 
short of the standard of moral excel- 
lence. The great fact of this defi- 
ciency forces itself upon our notice 
in every day’s experience, and car- 
ries sorrow to the bosoms of the 
friends of religion, and fills the hearts 
of its enemies with exultation. 

Concerning the degree of deficien- 
ey Which may be compatible with a 
partial sanctification, and also con- 
cerning the propriety of exhibiting 
this deficiency to the rule of others, 
there may and must be a variety of 
opinion. It need not seem strange 
that some should not only be pained 
by an exhibition of this kind, but 
wish to withdraw their own eyes and 
the eyes of others from its view. 
The experience of all ages since the 
establishment of christianity, has 
shown that its enemies have-been 
fond of dwelling on the faults of chris- 
tians. This has been the case with 
Jews and Pagans, with deists and 
nominal believers. Look at Porphy- 
ry, the inveterate and learned ene- 
my of Christ in the early ages of 
the church, collecting with zealous 
care, the faults, both real and pre- 
tended, of christians, that he might 
oy comparing them with his Jewish 
brethren, strike a death-blow at their 
religion. Look at Julian the pow- 
erful and eloquent apostate, pursuing 
the same course that he might strength- 
en the hands of paganism; and though 
the virtues of his christian cotempo- 
raries wrung from him a reluctant 
tribute of respect, yet he boldly 
charges them, with adopting princi- 
ples that encourage the practice of 
immorality and wickedness. Look 
it the profound and luminous Gib- 


Vol, 1¥.—mo. II. 34 
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bon, intent upon destroying the 
credit of christianity, by instituting 
with subtle art, the most unfair com- 
parisons between christians, and the 
disciples of Mahomet; and by ma- 
king the religion responsible for the 
practice of its professors, with Par- 
thian dexterity he sends his en- 
venomed shafts at the heart of Jesus, 
through the unguarded conduct o} 
his followers. Loo’ at the eager- 
ness, which is so extensively mani- 
fested by those who would wish to 
reduce every thing great and excel- 
lent to their own vulgar level, to 
seize upon the faults and imperfec- 
tions of professing christians, and to 
hold them up to the view of a sneer- 
ing world, withthe taunting reproach 
‘‘ here are your professors, and what 
do they more than others ?”’ 

With these facts in view, it need 
not seem surprising that a true chris- 
tian who is zealous for the honour ol 
his master, and anxious to preserve 
the reputation of his cause, should 
identify an attack on the character 
of his brethren, with an attack upon 
the character of his religion; and from 
his trembling solicitude to detend the 
one, should attempt to defend the 
other. While he beholds the tri- 
umph of the infidel and the sneers of 
the worldling, it need not seem sur- 
prising that he should feel tempted 
to conceal the general fact that his 
christian brethren are assimilated to 
the world around them and are thus 
greatly deficient in their piety. It 
peed not seem surprising, that from 
a desire to preserve and advance the 
honour of his religion, he should teel 
inclined to attribute to its professors 
their required, rather than their rea! 
character; and thus by forming a 
high standard of christian excellence 
from facts, as well as from the requi- 
sitions of the gospel, should endeay- 
our to lead those who are in their no- 
Viciate, to torm their habits of piety 
upon this high standard. ; 

However pardonable the motive, 
it is neither the part of candour, nor 
of wisdom, to underrate the defects. 
or to magnily the virtues of the pro- 
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tessed friends of religion. Better 
acknowledge their errors, whether 
they be general or individual; and 
though something may be lost to the 
cause—though it may wound our pride 
of party-feeling which is so ready 
to find a residence in our minds, still 
the general cause will gain by the 
concession. Yes, let us with weep- 
ing acknowledge in the face of day, 
their general defects; and not only 
so, but let us in obedience to the 
vows of our initiation watch over 
their particular conduct. Religion 
will gain by there being a separation 
made between the fruits of christian 
practice and the fruits of a worldly 
spirit, for by this separation, it will 
gain all the credit attached to its le- 
vitimate fruits and at the same time 
be exonerated from all blame for 
what it has not accomplished. By 
exercising this moral analysis upon 
our own character and the character 
of others, and separating our sinful 
traits, we enable ourselves and oth- 
ers to discover clearly what is defi- 
cient, and by supplying these deh- 
ciencies to ‘strengthen the things that 
remain.’ 

Nor is it so difficult to apply this 
moral analysis, if we would only 
leave the “high priori road,’’ and 
look at facts. ‘There is a diversity 
in the character of men, and this di- 
versity shows itself as strikingly in 
the friends of God as in others. Now 
instead of taking notice of this diver- 
sity, there are many men, and good 
men, who fix their eyes exclusively 
on the distinctive points of differ- 
ence between the saint and the sin- 
ner; and contenting themselves with 
the sweeping generality of dividing 
all mankind intotwoclasses,they over- 
look the minor shades of difference 
in each. ‘They speak to sinners as 
if without any distinction they all 
were on the same dead level, and to 
saints as if without any diversity, 
they all held the same elevated sta- 
tion. Now concerning the proprie- 
ty and importance of this general 
division, there can be no doubt.— 
But the scientific Theologian should 
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proceed farther in his divisions, and 
if I may be allowed this appropria- 
tion of terms, he should have not on- 
ly his classes, but his genera and 
species; and it should be his business 
by just definitions and moral paint- 
ings, to exhibit the characteristics of 
each. 

Thus there are diversities of char. 
acter among real christians, arising 
from original temperament. 

There is a foundation laid by na- 
ture for varieties of character. All 
are not affected in the same way by 
the same class of objects, and this dif- 
ference is justly attributed to differ. 
ence of original constitution. 

One man is naturally sprightly in 
his temper. He has that gaiety of 
spirit that clothes all the objects 
around him in the livery of joy, and 
gildsthe darkest hours of misfortune 
with the bright colours of hope. 
Such an one, if he becomes a chris- 
tian, will communicate to his piety 
something of his own character ; and 
not only so, he has his peculiar temp- 
tations and his peculiar sins. His 
soul is accustomed to act in a partic- 
ular way on every subject, and it 
would not comport with his nature, 
not to act in that way with respect to 
religion. 

Another is of a gloomy temper of 
mind. His darkness of soul tinges ev- 
ery object with its own colouring, and 
broods in habitual sulleuness, on the 
present or the future of life. Let him 
become religious, and his religion 
will show something of his habit of 
mind. He has, moreover, his pecul- 
iar class of temptations, and peculiar 
class of sins. 

Another is naturally of a sluggish 
turn of mind. His mental operations 
are slow, and the result of painful ef- 
fort. His religion too,if he is religious, 
corresponds with his character, as do 
his temptations and his sins. 

Another has an active turn of mind. 
It glances unceasingly from object to 
object, “from earth to heaven, from 
heaven to earth,” from this scheme 
to that, and changes its rapid course 
of thought from the slightest impulse 
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He too, if he becomes pious, will have 
his peculiar temptations and his pecul- 
‘ar sins. In this way might we go 
through the various tempers which 
the hand of nature implants in our 
bosoms and trace their corresponding 
remptations and sins. 

There are diversities of character 
among christians, which arise from 
previous associations. 

Every ove is concious that a train 
of thought is continually passing 
through his mind, which takes its 
character from the various objects 
with which he has been conversant, 
and the various scenes in which he 
has been engaged, and the various 
persons with whom he has been fa- 
miliar. With this train of thought 
there is a correspondent train of feel- 
ings ; and during the days of his sinful- 
ness, he indulged in a course of sin 
which these feelings were fitted to 

roduce. Now it is a law of our 
mind, that when this course of thought 
and feeling has been gradually form- 
ed and long and habitually indulged, 
that it will continue more or less to 
keep possession of the mind, even af- 
ter vigorous attempts have been made 
to dismiss it in order to give place to 
one of a different character; and be- 
ing thus in possession of the mind, it 
will exert a tendency to lead the soul 
into its correspondent course of temp- 
tation and sin. Leta man suddenly 
become pious, who long and habitu- 
ally was accustomed to cherish scep- 
tical opinions concerning some of the 
great truths of religion, and however 
ardent his feelings and however rap- 
turous his joys on some occasions; 
still he will often find that this course 
of thought wil] return unbidden, and 
that his “thick-coming doubts’’ will 
sweep over his soul with their chill- 
ing influence, and wither at least for 
a season, the tender plants which di- 
vine grace is culturing. Let a man 
suddenly become pious, who has been 
accustomed to entertain base and lu- 
dicrous views of his Maker and of 
religion, and however high concep- 
tions he may at times form of the 
character of God and his religion,and 
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however much he may delight in these 
conceptions; at other times he will 
find that his previous associations 
will rush upon his mind with over- 
whelming force and this too even 
when engaged in the solemn worship 
of the sanctuary, and present to his 
mind images so ludicrous as to pro- 
voke a smile, or so mean as to ex- 
cite his disgust; and it will be long 
before he can free his mind from the 
influence of these associations. 

So the man who has indulged an 
impure imagination, if he becomes 
pious, will find a constant temptation 
from that quarter. An expression, a 
look, a situation which to another 
would suggest nothing improper, will 
raise up feelings in his mind, that for 
a long time continue their defiling in- 
fluence. 

We sometimes become acquainted 
with a man, who from a rigid course 
of discipline, is able to command his 
attention and fix it upon any subject 
he pleases. In whatever business he 
is engaged, his mind is present where 
it should be. If he becomes pious, 
he finds but little difficulty in attend- 
ing with entire concentration of mind 
for a length of time, to the duties ot 
devotion, and he thus is able to call 
forth from his soul the correspondent 
pious feelings. 
his devotional feelings must differ 
very materially from that of another’s, 
who has a mind so undisciplined that 
it seems to act independently of all vo- 
lition and wanders incessantly while en- 
gaged in devotional exercises, even 
while engaged in the solemn act of 
communing with the high and holy 
One. 

In this way might we go on to show 
the influence of the habitual associa- 
tion of thought, in determining the 
character of the devotional feelings. 
We might show that these habits of 
thought are very slowly removed; that 
to eradicate them many efforts must 
be made; and that even after they 
appear to be rooted out, they will of- 
ten start up in rank luxuriance, and 
choke the growth of the christian vir- 
tues. So trne is it in the language of 
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that sagacious observer, Mrs. Han- 
nah More, that “he who is convert- 
ed suddenly, is purified slowly.” 

There are diversities of character 
among christians, which arise from 
difference of age. 

{very age has its peculiar objects 
of pursuit, and is thus led into pecu- 
liar temptations and sins. The child 
who becomes pious, is still a child in 
his feelings. He has a strong tenden- 
cy to receive the opinions of others 
upon mere authority, to adopt their 
feelings, to imitate their example. 
H{[e is therefore subject to a class of 
temptations, from which those of a 
more advanced age are exempted. 
The youth who becomes pious is still 
a youth in his feelings; his bosom 
beats high with warm wishes; his eye 
is dazzled by bright hopes, and if he oc- 
casionally indulges i in thoughtlessness 
and levity, though it may not be jus- 
tifiable, still it comports with the 
character of his age. So the christian 


of middle life or. of advanced age, has 
his peculiar temptations to encounter ; 
and facts abundantly show that these 


temptations are but too successful in 
the contest. 

There are diversities of christian 
character which arise from diversity 
of profession. 

Iivery profession has its peculiar 
facilities and its peculiar embarrass- 
ments in the cause of virtue. The 
dragons as he follows his plough, 

* gathers in the fruits of the earth, 
or gazes upon the fields covered with 
pienty, has motives of a peculiar kind 
to raise his views and kindle his af- 
fections towards that Being, who ‘send- 
eth rain from heaven and euishal sea- 
sons.? J need only appeal to him, to 
show that he has embarrassments in 
his progress in holiness,from which bis 
neighbour is free. ‘T he statesman who 
is endeavouring to climb the ever- 
changing wave of popular favour, 
though he may propose to himself the 
‘noble end,” the welfare of his coun- 
try, as the object of his endeavours, 
often feels himself tempted to adopt 
other than “noble means”—to stoop 
to the low acts of intrigue and duplici- 
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ty, to plot and counterplot, and amid 
the feverish agitations of political 
life, to forget that Being who “be. 
holdeth and driveth asunder the na- 
tions.” He has impediments i in his 
christian course, which his neighbour 
in humbler life, by pursuing a differ. 
ent track, avoids. The lawyer, as 
he svudies his cases and turns over his 
books of forms and decisions, as he 
converses with his clients and enters 
into their feelings, as he engages in 
the discussions of the court,and the ex- 
amination of evidence, has his pecul- 
iar temptations. He is in danger of 
substituting law for justice, of becom- 
ing suspicious of the motives of hu- 
man actions and of forming a low 
standard of human virtue. The di- 
vine too, as he is engaged in examin- 
ing and defending doctrines supposed 
to be of infinite importance, is in dan- 
ger of becoming too fond of mere spec- 
ulation, to the neglect of practical du- 
ties; and not being liable to contra- 
diction as is the lawyer, he is in dan- 
ger of becoming dogmatical in his as- 
sertions, and uncharitable when bis 
favourite opinions are opposed. Sothe 
soidier, as he fights the battles of his 
country—the seaman, as he visits the 
cities where vice flourishes—the “pale 
artist,’ as he ‘plies his sickly trade” 
—each has his peculiar enticements to 
sin.—Having thus hastily glanced at 
some of the causes of diversity in 
christian character; we need not be sur- 
prised at the fact that this diversity 
exists. Look at the saints under the 
old dispensation——Abraham, Mo- 
ses, Samuel,—at the apostles, John, 
Peter, Paul; each of these exhibited 
some of the traits of christian excel- 
lence, while they were deficient in 
others, and habitually deficient, and 
therefore habitually sinful. This 
evidently is the fact, for charac- 
ter is the result of a_ particular 
habitual mode of acting; and as long 
as there is any distinction in charac- 
ter, there must be correspondent dis- 
tinctions in the habitual mode of ac- 
ting. So there is the same diversity 
in christians around us. Look at one, 
and you may see him, while he pro- 
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fesses to be the follower of Christ, 
engaging in his service with so little 
alacrity, and so little of the glow of 
ious feeling, that though you may 
say that he may bea christian, still 
his piety is very questionable—what 
is he but a lukewarm christian ? 
Look at another, and, if you may 
judge from his conduct, you may say 
that his piety has nothing cold in its 
character; that it is constantly burn- 
ing, whether brightly or not,—what is 
he but azealous christian? Another 
you may see employed very frequent- 
ly in meditation on divine things, 
the character of God and his Provi- 
dence, the rewards of the righteous— 
such an one is a contemplative chris- 
tian. Another you may bebold in- 
cessantly engaged in forming or exe- 
cuting some plan of benevolence for 
his fellow-men around him, or for his 
brethren in distant lands. What is 
he but an active christian? In this 
way might we go onto mention the 
sluggish christian, the dasputatious 
christian, the vistonary christian, the 
doubting christian, the worldly chris- 
tian, &c. Now all these are more de- 
fective in some parts of their character 
than in others; and it belongs to the 
publicteacherto show his hearers what 
parts are deficient in their characters 
—to show them the temptations to 
which each individual is peculiarly 
exposed, and thus, not only to make 
them christians, but good christians. 
‘To this end I have thought that some 
moral sketches from nature would 
be useful. They would serve as a 
mirror, in which individuals may be- 
hold a likeness of themselves, and by 
seeing what is faulty in others, be able 
to correct the same faults in them- 
selves, AN OBSERVER. 


P. S. The remarks upon the char- 
acter of Hlonorius in the September 
Number, which fell from the pen of 
A. ‘Z., were probably made under a 
misapprehension concerning the ob- 
ject of the sketch, which a perusal of 
the above remarks will remove. 

If he has never met with an origin- 
2] to which it corresponds; I can 


congratulate him as more fortunate 
than myself, and I can wish that he 
may never meet with one who be- 
trays such painful inconsistencies. I 
can wish that he may never have oc- 
casion to look at a backsliding broth- 
er, who furnishes sufficient evidence 
to those who know him intimately 


with respect to his performance of 


some duties,to induce the belief of his 
piety; while those who know him 
only in the commerce of the world, 
consider him as a mere worldling. 
There is no more difficulty in 
perceiving how Honorius can one 
day, in one situation, feel and act 
as a christian, and the next day, 
in another situation, feel and act 
asa worldling, than there is in per- 
ceiving bow holiness and sinfulness 
can co-existin the same character—how 
the same soul can sometimes act in 
holy and sometimes in an unholy 
manner. Perhaps A. Z. is not suffi- 
ciently in the habit of looking at facts 
—perhaps he is in the habit of form- 
ing his opinion of christian character 
mainly trom “frames and feelings,’ 
rather than christian practice, which 
as Edwards justly observes, is ‘ the 
chief sign.’ Perhaps he is so sit- 
uated, that he is unable from his 
official capacity to see his christian 
acquaintance, except when they have 
on a character somewhat fictitious, 
and therefore comes to a wrong con- 
clusion, even though he looks at facts. 





For the Christian Spectator. 
‘San Paolo alle tre fontane.’ 


Protestants in their anxiety to shun 
the earth-born spells, raised in the 
ignorance of the dark ages, have 
y “ielded far too much to Catholic 
superstition, and quit a large field of 
delightful reflection. 

Because our senses are very apt 
to subject the soul toa base domina- 
tion, it does by no means follow, that 
our senses are not to be at all consult- 
edin religious exercises. That same 
Lord, who is now enthroned amidst 
the spirits of the just made perfect, 
once contended with the evils, which 
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are the natural inheritance of mortal- 

ity. Perhaps we sometimes turn our 

view to the heavenly state, where 

there is undefined scope for imagina- 

tion, when we ought to be employed 

in a matter-of-fact contest with sin in 
he world. 

There are spots in Italy,and especial- 
ly the one, the name of which is pre- 
fixed to this article, where the judg- 
ment and fancy are equally affected. 
A little chapel has been erected but 
a few miles from the gates of Rome, 
upon the place, it is believed, where 
the apostle Paul offered up his life 
for the testimony of Jesus. No one 
who visits it, can fail to be struck 
with increased admiration of his 
character, who, though a man of like 
passions with ourselves, and meeting 
with a population not very unlike 
that which now inhabits the bay of 
Baie and the Roman territory, yet 
proclaimed as he went forward to 
Cesar’s judgment seat, that the al- 
tars which were raised were to un- 
known Gods. 

When the temple of Jupiter Se- 
rapis stood in all its splendour at 
Puteoli, when the power of the 
great, and the prejudice of the igno- 
rant, and the interests of the priests, 
formed a three fold alliance in fa- 
vour of idolatry, a single man, bound 
in chains, alone lifted up his voice in 
this region crowded with immortal 
beings against the enchantments of 
imaginary deities. The minister of 
true religion appeared in a garb which 
did not unfitly represent the outward 
show of his crucified Lord, while the 
ministers of sin and panders for lust 
and provokers to crime, were bedeck- 
ed with all that is most flattering to 
human sight, arrayed in robes of 
richest tissue, and their ceremonies 
set forth with the accumulated 
wealth of ages. Nor was the outward 
vision alone addressed: the infamous 
Venus had had her Anacreon;—the 
Jupiter dyed with a thousand crimes, 
had found poets from Homer down- 
wards, to sing the praises of the Fa- 
ther of the Gods, ———— and Paul 
landed within three miles of the 


school of Virgil and his tomb to up. 
cover the most finished of human fa. 
bles, and show them to be blasphe. 
mous and vile imaginations. 

Who then that sees how little reg. 
son weighs against passion,—how lit. 
tle arguments drawn from a future 
world arrest the flow of present crime- 
how repulsive the christian’s theory 
and practice is to the spirit of a world 
that lieth in wickedness, can believe 
that any thing short of divine powe; 
could give victory to him, who appa- 
rently fights at such fearful odds; 
or make this single champion of 
truth, the leader of a corps, which 
not long after trampled upon the 
altar of Jupiter and ascended into 
Cesar’sthrone. It brings us into the 
midst of the realities and makes us 
almost converse with the men and 
women of the olden time, and meas- 
ure the height and breadth of the ob- 
stacles to be overleaped, and know 
all the obtrusive difficulties, which 
hung upon his course, like the chains 
onhis feet,when we visit Pozzuoli and 
Rome. We come off from the ground 
of a remote and undefined antiquity, 
and enter upon the terra firma, where 
the battle was truly held; and our 
very senses give proof that the victo- 
ry came not from man’s might or pow- 
er, but from the spirit of the Lord. 
When we enter within the circle of 
such influence, and upon such a 
scene, we feel ourselves brought into 
a more close association with the 
Apostle, and had rather stand in the 
market-place of Pozzuoli, than upon 
the promontory of Misenum; and the 
interest wili rise in proportion as we 
prefer moral grandeur to the beauty 
of nature. 

We are not to suppose that the 
Christians of the first and second 
centuries could annihilate all their 
local recollections, nor should we, 
because their traditions have been 
grossly abused, neglect them alto- 
gether. It is worth while to sepa- 
rate from the fables which have peo- 
pled Italy with legends, and lay up, 
for serious contemplation, what truth 
may be nixed with the stories of the 
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gaints. Among other things it can 
scarcely be doubted that the spot up- 
on which St. Paul was martyred was 
long held in remembrance, and we 
may visit the little chapel beyond 
the Basilica of ‘* San Paolo fuori aelle 
mure,”’ with a reasonable conviction 
that we stand where the apostle of 
the Gentiles was beheaded. We 
know that it was according to the 
Roman law to execute Roman citi- 
zens beyond the walls of the city, 
and beside the highways; and the 
neighbouring church of St. Paul was 
commenced in the reign of Theodo- 
sius. 

While then, because it is doubtful 
whether St. Peter was ever at Rome, 
we may leave the Janiculum—where 
superstition has fixed the site of his 
martyrdom—to the antiquaries, who 
dispute against it and the Papists 
who build their church upon Aum, we 
may trust to the veneration of an ear- 
lier and purer antiquity for making 
out the place where a chief among 
our christian heroes consummated his 
labours. 

And the solitude of the Campag- 
na di Roma, agrees well with a travel- 
ler’s reflections. It is well to stand 
aloof from the busy tribes of men 
when we stand beside the tomb of 
Paul the apostle: our spirits may 
catch some enthusiasm from the un- 
interrupted stillness of nature,—but if 
we have studied St. Paul’s Epistles 
we can have no sympathy with the 
devotees of papal Rume. Upon 
this spot all the circumstances of his 
death rise at once to our sight ;—the 
band of Roman soldiers leading out 
the captive prisoner; the few linger- 
ing friends at a distance, who feared 
to exhibit the sympathy which would 
have betrayed that they felt them- 
selves indebted for more than life to 
this Jew of Tarsus; and it may be, 
while converted friends timidly “ fol- 
lowed afar off,” the mob came nigh 
'o behold and scoff at the man “ who 
turned the world upside down,” and 
'o assist in guarding bim, who “* when 
'€ was reviled, reviled not again.” 
he centurion and the soldiers would 


now be more affected with this single 
deliberate execution than with the 
thousand murders they had commit- 
ted in the Parthian wars. But the 
apostle would heed little the sympa- 
thy or hatred of men, in comparison 
with the sympathy and encouragement 
ofhis Lord inheaven. He would not 
havetime even for earthly partings, nor 
as aman to turn his eye once to the 
home far away, and the fields where he 
had roamed in his childhood, nor to 
the relatives in his native city ; for he 
would be solely anxious to declare 
the gospel of eternal life to those, who 
scoffed at and those who murdered 
him.—What a scene for angels to 
look upon, when this man—learned, 
eloquent, regenerate and sanctified, 
filled with the best gifts which spring 
from earth or descend from heaven— 
bent his neck, and as the execution- 
er’s sword descended in the last blow 
that he could ever feel, would only 
utter— Lord Jesus receive my spir- 
it!” 

What a proof is here that the 
Lord Jesus had indeed appeared to 
him, as he was on his way to Damas- 
cus and changed him into his  ser- 
vant and given him a dauutless spirit, 
which the opposition of men and the 
scourgings of tyrants, and the pro- 
longed anguish of years, and death 
itself, could not quell! As the earth 
is stained with his blood, his spirit 
leaps upward to the skies, and his 
conscious nature enters into com- 
munion with myriads of conscious be- 
ings, and completely purified,he takes 
the place which he shall never lose, 
at the right hand of his Lord, and 
wears for ever the crown of iminorta! 
glory ! 

How unlike is this departure from 
troubled life to that of the greatest 
man of all antiquity, who fell a mar- 
tyr to his country’s freedom at not 
many leagues distance. Cicero with 
the most penetrating genius, the 
most extensive erudition, the most 
commanding eloquence, with stores 
of deep feeling, collected all the 
opinions of the schools about our 
immortality, and added profound 
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conjectures of his own to all that 
human ingenuity had before devised 5 
and he concluded that a future and 
happy state was a thing rather to be 
desired than a fact to be known ; and 
that the only human refuge was as 
much stoical apathy as could consist 
with philosophical sentiments and 
some encouraging aspirations.* 

And when an infamous faction 
proscribed the enemy of Cataline 
and friend of the Roman Republic 
and - glory of his age,—he died-—as 
they who know nothing of revela- 
tion must always die—with the ago- 
nizing sentiments that his glory was 
to be buried in one eternal night, and 
his very being perhaps ingulfed in 
everlasting sleep ; unless indeed there 
were dreams of pain and torture in 
that region where the worm riots. 

If we be the philosophers who 


judge upon the facts, or christians, 


who receive the testimony of God, 
it is clear as the cloudless sun, that 
whether in the last hour of the mor- 
tal life of those who have not the 
gospel, there be an exhibition of the 
courage of Portia, or the fortitude 
of Regulus, or the cool suicidal spirit 
of Brutus—yet are they all but as 


* Nam nunc quidem quid tandem ili 
mali mors attulit? Nuisi forte meptiis ac 
fabulis ducimur, ut existimemus illum 
apud inferos impiorum supplicia perferre. 
Que si falsa sunt, id quod omnes intelli- 
euvt, quid ei tandem aliud mors eripuit 
prater sensum doloris? Cicero: Orat. pro 
A. Cluentio. § 61. Happily he expres- 
sed a different opinion, in the Tusculan 
questions, in his treatise de Amicitia, and 
elsewhere. 


the varying hues of the dying dol. 
phin, outside ornaments, that fade as 
you look at them, and leave a loath. 
some and corrupting carcase. 

We will turn our eyes then from 
them all to Atm, who found death 
great gain, and knew beforehand that 
it was so; and who ended his course 
with joy upon a spot whither the 
protestant pilgrim may bend his way, 
when wearied with the superstitions 
of the city, arrogantly styled ¢ eter. 
nal,’ and find on this solitary plain ali- 
ment for his heavenly hopes. 

As the malaria has desolated al] 
this region, so has a moral pestilence 
taken the place of a healthier atmos- 
phere within the walls of the capital, 
where Paul once preached. When 
we sit upon this spot, and observe no 
happy dwelling, nor curling smoke, 
nor sportive child, and scarcely a 
wandering animal, we may suppose 
that visible judgments are the eviden- 
ces of human guilt; and that God 
has withdrawn the sweet charities of 
this life from those who have substi- 
tuted their own idolatrous practises 
instead of obedience to the authori- 
tative mandates which He himself de- 
livered, and which this apostle sealed 
with his own blood. 

We leave the dispute about thie 
physical causes of this wonderful phe- 
nomenon to the adepts in science, (for 
they have hitherto eluded all search, 
but we willingly indulge the religious 
reflections which such desolation, and 
such mora! accompaniments ought to 
excite. M. B. 
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Letters on Practical Subjects. From 
v 


a Clergyman of New-England to 
his Daughter.——Uartford, 1820. 


A girl of fourteen or fifteen years, 
who is ignorant in a great measure of 
human nature, of the characters of 
men, and of the temptations and dan- 


gers of the world, and who is abou 
to be introduced into the bewildering 
circles of fashionable life, and to be 
exposed to the flattering attentions ©! 
the other sex, needs, if any humat 
being needs, the advice of some eX 
perienced, faithful friends, to cautior 
her against surrounding dangers, t° 
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int out the course which it is safe 
and honourable to pursue, and to for- 
tify her mind against the allurements 
to vice, and the numberless tempta- 
tions to vanity and folly. Every be- 
nevolent man feels that he would 
sladly reach forth his hand as a guide 
to innocence and indiscretion, and 
whisper, if he dare, the affectionate 
admonition and advice, which is often 
so much needed. Such advice and 
guidance however, he feels it awk- 
wardto offer, and he fears moreover, 
that his good intentions and efforts 
will be misinterpreted and repulsed. 
Indeed, there is usually but one man, 
whose situation renders such an in- 
terposition perfectly proper. 1 father 
has age and experieace,——has disin- 
terested affection, and what is of move 
importance, sustains that relation to 
his daughter, which gives authority, 
produces respect and reverence, and 
usually secures a favourabie reception 
to advice which it is his duty to offer. 
But fathers, we fear, do nut often im- 
prove as they ought, their peculiar 
advantages of being useful to their 
children, at this critical period ;—in 
other words, they do not perform one 
of the most important and imperious 
of parental duties. They also, per- 
haps, feel an awkwardness and difii- 
culty in introducing the conversation 5 
they fear it will not be well received, 
or they hope it is all unnecessary, 
and not unfrequently feel, and some- 
times justly too, that they are quite 
incompetent to the task. Such pa- 
rents have peculiar cause for grati- 
tude to an author, who enables them 
to put into the hands of their daugh- 
ters the very instruction and advice 
which they are wishing to give. It 
cannot, indeed, have that specific 
appropriateness to each individual 
case, Which would be desirav'e, but 
this will be compensated by the gireat- 
er perfection, in its general outline, 
which may be expected to belong to 
it as the production of a more cultiva- 
ted mind, and the result of greater ia- 
bour and investigation. Such grati- 
tude we think justly due to the au- 
thor of the Letters before us—-it is 
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just such as he seems to have labor- 
ed to deserve. He does not attempt 
deep discussion on controverted 
points of duty or propriety,—he 
makes no pretension to great origi- 
nality in matter or manner—still 
less does he seem ambitious of the 
adiniration of his readers. He seems 
to have placed himself—or rather, 
as he says, to have been placed by 
Provideuce—in the actual situation of 
a Father addressing a motherless 
daughter 5 and his instructions have 
all the simplicity and affection, the 
direct bearing and practice, and the 
apparent confidence in the affec- 
tionate submission of her to whom 
he writes, which a pious Father’s 
letters to his daughter might be ex- 
pected to have. ‘Phis torms their 
chief excellence. They contain no- 
thing wnich any parent ought to be 
unwilling to present toa daughter. 
These letters are the more valua- 
ble, as they supply an important 
chasm in the books of instruction of 
this country. Benneit’s Letters to a 
Young Lauy, and several other Eu- 
ropean publications of a similar char- 
acter, are read indeed, with much in- 
terest and advantage by the young 
amoug us, but their plan and de- 
sign are difierent from that of these 
letters, and they are adapted to read- 
ers of a different age. They are, 
mereover, not exactly adapted to the 
religious character and state of New- 
England. ‘The manners and morali- 
ty which they approve, the subjects 
which wey discuss, are foreign to this 
country, and are in many respects, 
such as no discreet, pious parent here, 
would recommend to his daughter, 
with unqualified approbation. But 
this little work is wholly 4merican, 
The views of religion and morality, 
of cducetion, manners and amuse- 
ments, which it presepts, and re- 
commends, are 1D perlect accordance 
with the opinions and feelings of 
christians Wm our country. We do 
not recollect a single sentiment in the 
book, which we do not cordially ap- 
prove, and we are confident that it 
will meet the eutire approbation of 
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the whole body of pious persons in 
Connecticut—probably in New-Eng- 
land. 

Any christian parent may give it 


to adaughter without one fear that it 


will make an impression which he 
will have reason to regret,—nay, 
with a certainty that its whole influ- 
ence, whatever it may be, will be 
good. It is adapted not only to the 
religious opinions and feelings of this 
country, but to the peculiar state of 
religion in this age—‘ The Age of 
Benevolence.? While it is sufficient- 
ly particular, on religious topics, for 
a work of this kind, it is sufficiently 
general or catholic—upon subjects on 
which the best of men differ—to se- 
cure a general acceptance. It is not 
the religion and morality of a sect, 
which he commends, but of the 
whole body of christians—at least in 
this section of the country. It might 
fairly stand, if all other memorials 
were destroyed, a monument of the 
standard of christian and moral char- 
ater which is here approved,——which 
pious parents hold up to their child- 
ren, and to which they desire them 
to conform. 

The faults or defects which an ill- 
natured critic would probably find in 


these letters, would be a want of 


striking thoughts, of sententious max- 


ims, and of novel, ingenious views of 


human nature. and the means of im- 
proving the human character. There 
is not in them a sufficient exhibition 
of intellectual power, to please many 
readers of the present age. Cor- 
rectness and utility are lightly es- 
teemed by them, unless connected 
with powerful appeals to the under- 
standing or feelings. It is to be re- 
membered, however, that the quali- 
ties of which we speak, are to a con- 
siderable degree, incompatible with 
the author’s plan, and object. His 
object, is simply, to give his daugh- 
ter the knowledge of what duty, 
propriety, and prudence require, in 
herconduct; while he very naturally 
trusts to her good sense, her respect 
and affection for him, and her sense 
of moral obligation to render this 
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knowledge effectual. To which we 
may add, that novel and ingenious 
theories on the subject of education 
and new views of what is prudent 
and good in conduct, would be almost 
of course erroneous, and consequent- 
ly inconsistent with the general cor- 
rectness which we have already com- 
mended in the work. Rousseau’s 
work on education has originality 
enough to gratify the desire of novel- 
ty on this subject, which any reader 
may have; but what parent, espe. 
cially what christian parent, would 
put it into the hands of a daughter as 
a manual for the direction of her daily 
conduct? 

These letters are twenty-five in 
number, on the following subjects :— 
early friendship—-general reading 
—education, solid, ornamental and 
domestic—independence of mind— 
formation of manners—conversation 
—-—amusements-—-marriage—-—inter- 
course with the world—proper mode 
of treating religious error—impor- 
tance of practical piety—self-exam- 
mnation-—devotion-—humility-—im- 
provement of time—observation of 
the Sabbath—-christian benevolence— 
discipline of Providence,—and con- 
sistency of character. It is obvious 
that in surveying so wide a field, the 
author must have experienced consid- 
erable difficulty, not in finding mate- 
rials for a thin duodecimo, but in se- 
lecting and compressing so as to bring 
them within the prescribed limits; 
for it is sometimes easier to write a 
large book than a small one. Wheth- 
er it would have been so, or not, in 
the case before us, we do not at pre- 
sent inquire. We take these letters 
as we find them; and they certainly 
have some advantages, over larger 
and more imposing volumes. ‘They 
cost less, and therefore more people 
can afford to possess them. They 
demand less time, and will therefore 
stand a better chance of being read. 
There is not so much to charge the 
memory with, and therefore it can be 
the more easily retained. 

In his introductory letter, the author 
touchingly alludes to the mournful 
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event, which induced him to commit 
his thoughts to writing, on several im- 
portant subjects, for the future benefit 
of his beloved child ; and he speaks 
of what he proposes to do in a way, 
that is calculated to prepossess the se- 
rious, and win the critical, reader in 
his favour. 

By a mysterious dispensation of Prov- 
idence,’ says he to his daughter, “you 
were deprived of your mother at an age 
when you were incapable of estimating 
the value of maternai attentions, or the 
loss which you sustained in-her premature 
death. It was my lot to sit by her dying 
bed, while the unconscious smile was 
playing upon your countenance; and it 
was nearly with the same breath, that she 
commended herinfant child tothe gracious 
protection ofheaven,and her own departing 
spirit into the hands of her Redeemer. My 
determination to address to you the fol- 
lowing letters, has been induced altogeth- 
er by a regard to your circumstances as a 
motherless child. I shall call your atten- 
tion to several subjects, intimately con- 
nected with your present and future hap- 
piness: but all that] can say, will be but 
a partial substitute for maternal counse!}s 
and instructions. Iam aware, that much 
has been written on the same subjects, and 
with a degree of ability, to which I can 
make no claim. My design is not tu aim 
at any thing new or striking ; but to give 
you plain parental advice, on topics which 
do not lose their importance with their 
novelty.—p. |. 


The second letter, upon early 
friendship, is good, as far as it goes ; 
but it contains only a small part of 
that advice, which every enlightened 
parent would wish to give his 
daughters in their juvenile years,upon 
a subject of so much importance. In- 
deed, we think the author has 
used too much brevity throughout 
the book. Had he allowed himself 
more space, he would have done 
himself, his daughter and the public 
better justice. ‘The three next let- 
‘ers in the series, are upon the sub- 
ject of education ; and we think the 
hints he has thrown out, are charac- 
terized by practical good sense, and 
are the result of considerable thought 
and observation. We would recom- 
mend what he says respecting do- 
mestic economy, as worthy the par- 
ticular attention of young females. 
hat education must be very defect- 
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ive, which does not embrace a prac- 
tical acquaintance with every thing 
pertaining to the management of a 
family. It is not enough for a daugh- 
ter, occasionally to stand by in her 
gloves, and see how others do the 
work. She must put her own hands to 
the cookery ,if she would ever become 
an experienced house-keeper. She 
must be able to teach her domestics 
by example as wellas theory, if she 
would save herselfagreat deal of troub- 
le and mortification in the superin- 
tendance of her household. Nay,more 
—who can tell,in this mutable world, 
to what circumstances of want even 
the daughters of the most affluent 
may be reduced in future life? And 
how will the poor widow support her 
little helpless orphans, if she has yet 
to learn the manual branches of 
house-keeping ? It gives us pleas- 
ure to know, that what we deem cor- 
rect notions in regard to this subject, 
are gaining ground among the higher 
classes of society. Still, however, 
many young females enter into en- 
gagements, which will soon bring up- 
on them all the cares of the family, 
without having taken any pains to 
acquire the most common and neces- 
sary qualifications; and, what is even 
worse, some there are, who would 
think it a reproach to be suspected oi 
having often soiled their hands in 
the kitchen. We wish it was in our 
power to acquit even our christian 
mothers of blame in this matter. 
But we cannot do it with a clear 
conscience. An overweaning care- 
fulness sometimes misleads their bet- 
ter judgments; and the deficiency of 
which we are now speaking, is al- 
most always owing to some neglect 
on the part of the mother. 

The sixth letter contains some 
valuable observations upon general 
reading. We quote a few sentences 
from the third paragraph with un- 
qualified approbation. 


A bad book, like a bad friend, may ex- 
ert a corrupting influence, which an es- 
tablished habit of virtue will scarcely be 
able to resist. Never allow yourself, 
therefore, to read books of an immora! 
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tendency, Whatever attractions they may 
possess from a refined and fascinating 
style These literary embellishmeats can 
no more disarm false prince ipies of their fa- 
tal tendency, than poison can lose its vir- 
ulence by being mingled with honey. 
Nay, these very attractions give to bad 
books much of their dangerous influence ; 
for while they recommend them to the at- 
tention of the incautious and inexperiene- 
ed, tiey too often serve as a channel 
through which the most deadly impres- 
sions are conveyed to the mind. And if 
the reading of such books were the only 
wayin which you could gain the refine- 
ment of literature, then, | would say, bet- 
ter remain in ignorance forever, thao haz 
ard the wreck of your moral principles, 
and admit into your beart the elements of 
destruction.—pp. 26—7. 


Concerning the great mass of nov- 
els, plays and romances, the author 


of these letters speaks in terms of 


merited reprobation; but we cannot 
fully accord with his exemptions in 
favour of Richardson and Sir Walter 
Scott, supposing the latter to be the 
writer of Waverly and the other 
‘“‘thirty-eight.”>. We should be ex- 
tremely sorry to have the lips of our 
daughters polluted by the profaneness, 
which occasionally deforms the pa- 
ges ofboth. Nor is this our only ob- 
jection. Striking passages of scrip- 
ture are often lightly introduced, and 
in such a way as to associate them 
in the mind with ludicrous ideas: 
and, whether the author intended it 
or not,—in his highly graphical des- 
cription of the old Scotch covenant- 
ers, religion will be soidentified with 
them inthe minds of many readers, 
as tocome in for a considerable share 
of the ridicule and sarcasm, which 
are bestowed so liberally upon the 
‘‘Roundheads.”’ Nor is it a consid- 
eration of trifling weight, in our 
minds, that the very decencies and 
high literary merits of the Waverly 
novels, are insidiously undermining 
the barriers, which have hitherto se- 
cured pious families, for the most 
part, from the  pestiferous floods 
of fiction and romance. ‘The Wa- 
verly mania, which now rages in 
so extraordinary a manner, among 
all classes of people, on both 
sides of the Atlantic, will not 


we are afraid, be easily arrest. 
ed. It threatens, (unless we have 
entirely mistaken its symptoms,) so 
far to corrupt the taste, even of the 
better and more enlightened Classes, 
that from yielding io the thousand 
witcheries of Scottish story, highland 
scenery and border chivalry, they 
will ultimately be carried away 
into those vulgar and demoraliz- 
ing regions of fiction, which they 
have been accustomed to shun, 
as the favourite haunts of vice and 
misery and death. It is not our de- 
sign in these few remarks, to utter a 
sweeping condemnation of the most 
popular writers of the present age; 
but only to say that, in our opinion, 
even the mighty Minstrel of the 
North, in his anonymous character as 
a novelist, cannot be recommended 
without a good many reserves and 
cautions, to the inexperienced youth- 
ful reader. 

The title of the next letter, pre- 
sents at first view, somewhat of a 
masculine aspect. Nevertheless, that 
independence of mind, or decision of 
character, which it recommends, }s 
doubtless compatible with all those 
softer and more delicate qualities and 
retiring virtues, which are the chief 
ingredients in female loveliness. A 
very good and necessary distinction 
is made in this letter, between znde- 
pendence of character and obstinacy ; 
a distinction which we recommend 
to the particular attention of our fair 
young readers. If obstinacy is al- 
ways detestable in the other sex, it 
is pitiably disgusting, not to say con- 
temptible, in theirs. But every 
young lady should have a character 
of her own—should think and act for 
herself; always, however, taking 

care to keep within the established 
rules of propriety and decorum. 

In letter ninth, our author cautions 
his daughter very properly, against 
affectation, levity, imitation and os- 
tentation in her manners. All that ts 
said here is well; but it amounts to 
little more than the first sketch of an 
outline. Was he in such haste te 
get his book out, that he could no: 
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enlarge, or was he afraid of trespass- 
ing too far upon the time of the read- 
er? We presume it was the latter, 
‘feither. But whatever might have 
been the cause of this extreme brev- 
ity, we think it is to be regretted, 
notwithstanding the advantages of it 
which we have already noticed. It 
gives some of these pages too much 
the aspect of a mere table of con- 


tents. 

The next letter but one, is upon 
the very practical, and in some re- 
spects dificult, subject of amusements; 
and it strikes us upon the whole, as 
the best letter in this part of the vol- 
ume. It comprises some of the most 
valuable thoughts of more volumin- 
ous writers, judiciously arranged and 
happily condensed. The following 
extract will be read with interest. 


In the first place, you are always to 
bear in mind that you cannot be justified in 
engaging in any amusement, merely for its 
own sake. I know, indeed, if we were to 
judge from the conduct of many of our 
fellow-creatures, we might suppose that 
amusement was the ultimate end of our 
existence ; but the real fact isso different, 
that no amusement can be innocently in- 
duiged, which has not some reference to 
our preparation for more important con- 
cerns. The constitution of the buman 
mind is such, that it will not bear to be 
continually bent upon a single object ; 
and the consequence of incessant exertion 
in any one field of intellectual or moral la- 
hour, must be unfavourable, as well to 
bodily health as to mental energy. It be- 
comes necessary, therefore, in order to 
accomplish the greatest amount of good 
in any department of action, that the mind 
should occasionally unbend from a pos- 
ture of severe effort. The only legitimate 
end of amusements, is to restore the mind 
{o its native elasticity, and thus prepare it 
for prosecuting its useful pursuits with 
more vigour. 

If you will keep this observation in 
view, you will perceive that the applica- 
tion of it must strike off a large number 
from the list of fashionable amusements. 
All those which are fitted to inflame the 
passions, to lessen the sensibility of con- 
science, to invest worldly pleasure with 
new altractions, or merely to kill time, 
must of course be condemned, not only 
as useless, but positively sinful. ‘Those 
also, Which are innocent in themselves, if 
engaged in for their own sake, and with- 
ont any reference to a more important ob- 
ject, deserve to be reprobated. In order, 
therefore, to decide whether it be lawful 
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to engage in any particular amusement, 
inquire, first, whether it be innocent in it- 
self; and secondiy,whether it will be like- 
ly to prepare you for the moresuccessful 
prosecution of the great business of life. 
if you can conscientiously answer both 
these questions in the affirmative, you 
need not fear to proceed. 

From what has now been said of the 
design of amusements, you will perceive 
that their whole end may be answered, in 
perfect consistency with a profitable im- 
provement of all your time. If the grand 
object is to relieve the mind from the te- 
dium occasioned by a uniformity of effort, 
all that is necessary to produce the de- 
sired effect, is a change of employment; 
and this may as well be a change from one 
useful employment to another, as from 
one that is useful to one of an opposite 
character. The only precaution which it 
is needful to observe, is, thatthe employ- 
ment which is resorted to as a relaxation, 
should be of a kind, not to require severe 
effort of the same general character with 
that which is incident te your stated oc- 
cupation. I cannot but think that this is 
one of the greatest secrets of redeeming 
time. If you will be governed by these 
hints, instead of having occasicn to lament 
that many of your bours have gone to 
waste, your life will be a constant scene 
of systematised action; and each of the 
departments of useful !abour in which you 
are employed, will, in a most happy man- 
ner, be made subservient to every other. 

You will naturally expect me te give 
you my opinion of some of the more fash- 
ionable amusements of the present day. 

With respect to Dancing, there seems 
to be a change in public opinion gradually 
taking place, which will probably result 
before many years, in its exclusion from 
the list of genteel amusements. I am hap- 
py to observe this as I am fully of the opin- 
ion that it augurs well to the cause of mo- 
rality and virtue. In expressing this opin- 
ion, [ searcely need say that I look at the 
amusement as if actually exists; and I can 
hardly imagine that any person of a seri- 
ous mind, can soberly compute the waste 
of time, the extravagant expense, and the 
numerous temptations connected with it, 
without a conviction, that it is on the 
whole detrimental to the interests of soci- 
ety, and unfriendly to the influence of vir- 
tue. At the same time, Iam_ perfectly 
aware that some excellent people have a 
different opinion on this subject; but 1 
have never been able to conceive that it 
could be formed under an intelligent and 
impartial view of their christian olliga- 
tions.—pp. 47—8Sl. 


We pass over the next two letters. 
and come to the thirteenth in the se- 
ries, where the author enters upon 
the more important subject of reli. 
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gion. Here we find him upon strict- 
ly professional ground, and have a 
right to look for an elevated stand- 
ard of christian instruction and ad- 
vice. In speaking of religious sen- 
timents, he very properly admits, 
that there are some truths the recep- 
tion of which though important, is 
not essential to salvation; but adds 
with equal force and propriety, that 
there are others which constitute the 
very soul of religion; and the beliet 
of which, is a radical constituent of 
the christian character. He warns 
his daughter against the dogma, so 
iashionable in some quarters, that 
religious character, does not in any 
important sense depend upon reli- 
gious opinion. ** It is,’’ he insists, 
‘“the practical reception of truth, 
that constitutes the very essence of 
piety: and though there may bea 
speculative beliet of it without a par- 
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makes some very judicious obser- 
vations, we think, upon the “ modp 
of treating religious error.” He 
solemnly cautions his child, against 
that system, which exhibits the 
gospel as only the religion of na- 
ture in a more attractive dress— 
which in effect makes void the law 
of God, pours contempt upon the 
fears and convictions of the awaken- 
ed sinner; blots out the precious 
doctrine of atonement; cuts off the 
only hope of forgiveness; and ina 
a word, leaves to the guilty, ‘‘ noth- 
ing but a fearful looking for of judg. 
ment and fiery indignation.” It is 
too well known to need proof from 
us, that this system, at least in its 
main articles, is extensively embra- 
ced and zealously promulgated at 
the present day, in various parts of 
our country. It is likewise true, 
that some calling themselves chris- 
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ticle of vital godliness, there can be 
no such thing as genuine practical 
religion, without a speculative con- 
viction of the truth of its doctrines.’ 
What then is truth? What are the 
doctrines which this affectionate fa- 
ther would have his daughter em- 
brace ? ‘‘Let your religious opinions,’ 
says he, ‘“‘be drawn entirely from the 


tians, greatly pervert the doctrine of 
redemption; as if it released them 
from their obligations to a life of ho- 
ly obedience. Others do undoubt- 
edly, represent every thing that is 
Spiritual and holy in religion, as a fa- 
ble; and not a few, itis to be feared, 
rest upon the naked impression, that 
Christ died for them in particular, 
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Bible.”’ It isthe only infallible source 
of religious truth—the only book 
which contains not the leastadmixture 
of error. An enlightened, and intelli- 
gent faith, can result only from a 
diligent and impartial examination 
of the scriptures.’’? It is thus, that 
all persons, whether young or old, 
male or female, should draw water 
immediately from the ‘ wells of sal- 
vation,’ instead of filling their ves- 
sels from reservoirs, of human con- 
struction. We do not intend by 
this remark, to slight the labours of 
pious and learned men, who have 
spent their lives in studying and ex- 
plaining the Scriptures. ‘They may 
be used as helps and often with very 
creat advantage. But they are not 
to be taken as the rule itself. The 
Bible is to be studied and received 
1s the only standard. 

In his next letter, the author 


while they have no love to God, no 
true faith in the Redeemer, no title 
whatever to the promises. ‘These 
are perhaps the most prominent and 
dangerous errors of the times; and’ 
our author is to be commended for 
raising a warning voice against them, 
in the ears of his beloved daughter. 
But while he does not hesitate to ex- 
press his opinion freely, as to the 
prevalence of error which he regards 
as subversive of the gospel, he cau- 
tions his daughter against hastily 
withdrawing her christian charity, 
without evidence—against imputing 
to others, doctrines which they dis- 
card, and against attaching too much 
importance to minor differences 0! 
opinion. 

‘But,’ he continues,‘while I make all these 
concessions in favour of catholicism, far be 


it from me to leave an impression on your 
mind, that you may safely receive to the 
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hallowed embrace of christian charity, 
those who reject any of the fundamental 
truths of religion. With christian forbear- 
ance in respect to doctrines that are not 
fundamental, you must combine christian 
independence with respect to those that 
are ; and every christian ought to shrink 
from any act which implies an indifference 
to the great foundation of the gospel 
scheme, as he would shrink from the guilt 
of betraying his master with a kiss. The 
only consistent course for those who build 
their hopes of heavenupon the great truths 
of the bible, the only course which their 
own principles will justify, is to take their 
stand by the cardinal doctrines of the gospel, 
and whoever may lift the standard of per- 
secution, or whoever may chant the prais- 
es of liberality, to guard these truths with 
the most sacred vigilance. You may as 
well attempt to blend the darkest shades 
of midnight with the blaze of the noon-day 
sun, Without dissipating the gloom of the 
one, or softening the radiance of the oth- 
er,asto form any compromise between 
systems of religion, one of which admits, 
and the other rejects, the great doctrine of 
redemption by the atoning blood and life- 
giving Spirit of Christ.’—pp. 79, 80. 


This we think is taking the right 
ground. Itis giving that importance 
to the essential doctrines of the Bi- 
ble which they claim for themselves, 
and which no one can controvert, 
but at his peril. 

Letter fifteenth is on the importance 
of practical piety; and it is well 
worthy of a repeated perusal. That 
religion is of no value, which ‘ plays 
round the head, but comes not near 
the heart.”? It is one thing to know 
and another to feel—one thing to 
speculate as a christian, and another 
to live as a cchistian. True religion 
is eminently a system of feeling and 
of action. The home of this heav- 
enly guest is in the family of the af- 
fections. It is love to God and love 
to man which constitutes a religious 
character, and this includes faith, 
repentance, heavenly-mindedness, 
meekness, contentment, charity. It 
is worse than idle to talk of a pre- 
paration for heaven, or even for the 
highest usefulness and happiness in 
the present world, without these es- 
‘ential qualifications. 

Self-government, self-examination, 
devotion and humility, are intimate- 
'Y connected with practical piety, 


or rather they are some of the main 
branches of it, and each of these is 
very properly made the subject of a 
separate letter, in the present series. 
We have no room for extracts, and 
if we had, we should choose to refer 
our readers to the book itself, for 
their better satisfaction. The im- 
provement of time and the obser- 
vance of the Sabbath, are topics of 
no inconsiderable moment; and in 
briefly adverting to them, the author 
has thrown out some valuable hints, 
which we should be glad to have 
deeply imprinted on the minds of 
all his youthful readers. Without 
system and habitual application, very 
little can be accomplished, even in 
a long life; and where the religious 
duties of the sabbath are not con- 
scientiously performed, it is in vain 
to look for growth * in grace, and in 
the knowledge of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 

The twenty-second letter, entitled 
christian benevolence, contains a num- 
ber of timely and appropriate obser- 
vations, upon the part which females 
are called upon to take, in forwarding 
the various enterprises of christian 
benevolence, by which the present 
age is so happily distinguished. We 
fully agree with the writer, that they 
have much todo, as well as the other 
sex. in some departments, it be- 
longs to them even to take the lead, 
and in others, they need not follow 
far behind. God has given them lips 
to plead, and hands to work for the 
poor heathen. In every religious 
community, they have an influence 
which cannot be resisted, and which 
is beginning to be felt insome of the 
remotest and most savage regions of 
the earth. Pious females may do 
much at home, in a thousand ways, 
for the conversion of the world. Nay, 
they may be called by their divine 
Lord, to visit their perishing sisters 
among the * habitations of crue!ty,” 
and to bear an honorable part with 
the ministers of Christ, in building 
up his kingdom upon the ruins of 
paganism. For such an undertaking, 
however, peculiar qualifications are 
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requisite. Ardent piety is essential ; 
but it is by no means sufficient of it- 
self. A young female may have the 
brightest prospects of heaven, and 
yet lack some of the essentials for 
the missionary service. Whether 
considerations like these, have in 
time past, had their due weight with 
missiunaries, in the choice of com- 
panions for so arduous and momen- 
tous a service, we do not intend to 
question. The subject, however, to 
which this hint would lead, as to 
the future, is manifestly of no tri- 
fling importance, in the great system 
of means for evangelizing the nations, 
and we may perhaps formally take it 
up, on another occasion. 

The three remaining letters in this 
volume, are like the foregoing, sensi- 
ble, concise, perspicuous, affection- 
ate, and seem to breathe the same 
amiable and excellent spirit. Upon 
the whole, in looking back, we find 
much to commend, and but little to 
censure, or regret, in the series. It 
is not an elevated and refined world- 
ly standard, which this writer has set 
up, and to which he would bring his 
beloved daughter ; but it is upon the 
pure and heavenly model of the gus- 
pel, that he wishes her whole charac- 
ter to be formed. It is into the * im- 
age of Christ,” that ne would have 
her young heart moulded, by the 
transforming power of the holy spir- 


it. It is chiefly for immortality, that 
he desires she may be educated. 

Under any circumstances, a paren. 
tal manual like this, would be entiileq 
to the high regard and grateful ack. 
nowledgments of a daughter. But to 
us, there is very peculiar interest in 
the disclosure of a father’s yearnings 
overa child, that was early bereaved 
of a pious aud discreet mother. Such 
a mother, it appears, had when these 
letters were written, just gone, early 
and unexpectedly, home, leaving her 
unconscious babe to be nurtured and 
educated by others. Yes, it was 
soon after she had sweetly bidden her 
husband farewell—it was when in all 
her blooming and christian loveliness, 
she had lain down peacefully in the 
grave, that he conceived the thought 
of making out a legacy for this now 
doubly dear little pledge, in hopes that 
she might live to receive and prize 
it as the warmest testiinonial of a 
father’s love. May she live to take 
and press it to her heart—may she 
in future life, become to him and to 
society all that he can desire; and 
may these letters, while they afford 
valuable hints to heads of families 
in the education of their daughters, 
be accompanied with a blessing from 
heaven, to all those young females 
into whose hands they may happen 
to fall. 





Biterary and Philosophical Yntelligence. 


The Rev. Jonn H. Rice, D. D. has, 
we understand, accepted his appoint- 
ment, as President of Nassau Hail. 
The commencemert of the College 
was held on the 25th of September, 
and thirty nine persons received the de- 
gree of Masters of Arts. This intelli- 
gence reached us too late for the general 
collegiate record for 1822, contained in 
our last number. 


E. Bliss & E. White of New York 
have issued proposals for publishing 
‘THe Unirep Sratres QuarTERLY 
Review, on the plan of the North 


American. The first Number is to be 
issued early in January next. Ab 
though the work is to be purely litera- 
ry, yet the Editors declare ‘hemselves 
‘not to be indifferent to the faundameo- 
tal doctrines of Revealed Religion’; and 
in explanation of their own views, on 
important points, refer to the ‘coinel- 
dent articles of the Reformed Churches.’ 


Clark & Tyler of Greenfield Mass. 
have in the press “The Scholar’s 
Guide or A History of the Bible, 
designed for the use of schools and 
families,” by the Rey. Titus Strong. 
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AnpoveER THEOLOGICAL SEMINA- 
ny.—The annual examination of the 
students in this Institution took place 
on the 25th of September. The Juni- 
or Class were examined in the original 
languages of the scriptures, and inp the 
principles of interpretation; and six 
members ofthe class read dissertations. 
The following is the ‘Scheme of the 
Exercises’ for the two other classes: 


Department of Chrishan Theology-— 
Middle Class. 


1. Principal arguments for the inspi- 
ration of the books of the Old Tes- 
tament. I, Oakes. 
2, Answer to the objection against 
the inspiration of the Scriptures from 
the apparent discrepancies among 
the writers. E.. Frost. 
*3, Will the increase of science lead 
to any improvement in the system 
of theology contained in the Serip- 
tures? W. Shedd. 
4. Can the general sinfulness of men 
be accounted for by the influence of 
example? J.C. Goss. 
5. Does the Scripture represent the 
depravity of men to be partial or to- 
tal ? G. Sheldon. 
*6. Practical uses of the doctrine of 
human depravity. J. West. 
“7 Consistency of 1 Cor. 15: 24, 28, 
with Heb. 1: 8, and other passages 
asserting the divinity of Christ. 
U. Powers. 
8. Christ the standard of moral ex- 
cellence., J. Kimball. 
9. Onthe natureand certainty of the 
connexion between the foreknowl- 
edge and purpose of God. 
G.P king. 
10. The evil of sin. S. Adams. 
!1. Proof of the doctrine of endless 
punishment from the instructions of 
Christ. H. M. Blodgett. 
“{2. The value of mental philosophy 
in relation to religious knowledge 
and practice. M. W. Fiske. 
13. The character and eauses of the 
lax theology in Germany. S. Peck. 
“14. Whatis holiness?  E. Gridley. 
15. The immortality and worthof the 
soul, J. Hyde. 
*16. Answer to the chief objections 
against endless punishment. 
W.L. Buffett. 
17. The obligation of those who are 
entirely destitute of holiness, to 
obey the commands of God. 
M. Southard. 
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18. What use does God make of his 
word in saving sinners ? 
J. L. Burnap. 
19. Proofof special divine agency in 
the renovation of sinners. 
J. Dickson. 
20. Effects of theological study on 
moral character. H. A. Parsons. 
21. Does the first act of saving faith 
consist in a man’s believing that his 
sins are forgiven, or that God has 
made him an heir of heaven ? 
S. A. Worcester. 
22. What power has volition over 
moral character ? W. W. Niles. 
23. The state of the Worldin the mil- 
lennium. J. H. Breck. 
24. On the nature and means of sane- 
tification. B. F. Clarke. 
25. What is implied and what is not 
imphed in God’s hearing prayer ? 
C. Isham. 
26. The difference between Chris- 
tianity as learned from the Scrip- 
tures, and as learned from creeds 
and formularies. L. Bacon. 


Sacred Rhetoric.— Senior Class. 


1. On despatch in writing. J. Abell. 
2. On the preacher’s studying him- 
self. B. C. Baldwin. 
S. The figure of Interrogation. 
J. Barton. 
4. Humility in a preacher. 
D. G. Sprague. 
4. Directnessasa quality of sermons. 
S. L. Bradstreet. 
6. The influence of benevolence on 
the preacher. E. Brainerd. 
7 Intensives in style. O. Catlin. 
8. Sobriety of taste in a preacher. 


| J. LL. Hale. 
9. Defects of modern charity Ser- 
mons. C. Cutler. 


*10. Influence of emotion on the coun- 
tenance. F’. Danforth. 
11. On answering objections in ser- 
mons. C. Downes. 
12. Powers of the English language 
in oratory. P. S. Eaton. 
13. On the regard due to the prejudi- 
ces of hearers. J. Meriam. 
14. Faults in the preaching of New- 
England. S. White. 
15. Excellencies in the preaching of 
New-England. R. Anderson. 
*16. Unity in a sermon. J. Fowler. 
17. Style of Melville Horne. 

FS. Gaylord. 

18. On diffidence in a preacher. 
©. Hurd 
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19. Connexion between Logie and 
Rhetoric. Hi. T'. Kelly. 
20. The utility of Aristotle’s rhetoric. 
J. Marsh. 
21. On invention ina preacher. 
J. Claney. 
*22. Egotism in the pulpit. J. Reid. 
23. Elocution of Chalmers. 
J. Rennie. 
24. The moral obligation of a preach- 
er to be eloquent. W. Richards. 
25. On Buckminster’s sermons. 
AM. Clarke. 
26. Encouragements of the preacher. 


A. D. Eddy. 


List of New Publications. 


[ Noy. 


27. Importance of moral excellence 
in a preacher. W. A. Hallock. 
28 On the value of the Christian Re- 
ligion, with the Valedictory Address, 
J.C. Bridgham. 
Harvard University.—I{t appears by 
the annual catalogue that the number 
of students for the present year is 302 
Yale College.—Alithough the annual 
catalogue is not yet printed, we un- 
derstand that 105 have already entered 
the Freshman class, and that the whole 
number of undergraduates will exceed 
500. 





List of Mew Publications. 


RELIGIOUS. 


Doing Good in Imitation of Christ. 
A Discourse delivered in the College 
of New-Jersey the sabbath preceding 
the annualcommencement, Sept. 22d, 
1822. By Ashbel Green, D. D. LL. D. 
President of the College. 

A Sermon on the Freeness of Di- 
vine Grace, and the sufficiency of that 
measure of it given to all men for the 
great purpuses of attaining to a state 
of holiness in this life, and arriving at 
eternal happiness in the life to come. 
By the Rev. Lawrence Kean. R. P. 
& C. Williams, Boston. 

A Sermon proving by the seriptures 
the Supreme Divinity of Christ. By 
Elijah Hedding. 12 1-2 cents. 

An Essay on the Seripture Doctrine 
of the Atonement, showing its Na- 
ture, its Necessity, and its Extent; 
to which is added an Appendix con- 


taining remarks on the Doctrine of 


Universal Salvation. By Caleb Burge 
A.M. Pastor of the First Church in 
Glastenbury, Conn. $1. 

Mermorr of the Rev. Davip Bratn- 
ERD, Missionary to the Indians on the 
borders of New-York, New-Jersey, 
and Peunsylvania, chiefly taken from 
hisown Diary. By Rev. Jonaruan 
Ke pwarps, of Northampton, including 
his Journal, now for the first time in- 
corporated with the rest of bis Diary, 
ina regular chronological series. By 
Rev. Sereno Edwards Dwight. New 
Haven, S. Converse, 1822. 8vo. pp. 
507. $2,50. 

The Theological Review and Gene- 
ral Repository of Religious and Moral 
Information. Edited by James Gray, 
Dp. D. No. LV. Oct. 1822. 


‘ 


ABSTRACT OF A JOURNAL oF E, 
Bacon, Assistant Agent of the United 
States, to Africa. Boston, 1822. 

A Sermon on Christian Commun- 
ion, delivered at the Installation, of 
the Rev. T. Pomeroy, of Gorham. 
By Rev. Justice Edwards of Andover, 
Mass. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


An Oration delivered before the 
®. B. K Society, Sept. 10, 1822. On 
some of the moral and political truths 
derivable from the study of history. 
By James G. Percival, M. D. New- 
Haven. A. H. Maltby & Co. 121-2 
cents. 

A Spelling Book, containing the Ru- 
diments of the English Language, 
with appropriate Reading Lessons. 
By Thomas J. Lee, Esq. 

The New-England Emigrant. A 
Dialogue. Hartford, 1822. 

A deport to the Secretary of War 
of the United States on Indian Af- 
fairs, comprisicg a narrative of a Tour 
performed under a commission from 
the President of the United States for 
the purpose of ascertaining,for the use 
of the government, the actual state of 
the Indian tribes in our country. By 
the Rev. Jedidiah Morse, D. D. 8vo. 
pp. 46(. New-Haven, Howe & Spal- 
ding, 1822, $2,745. 

A New System of Modern Geog- 
rapby. By Sidney Edwards Morse, 
A.M. 8vo. $4. 

A New Universal Atlas 
World. By the Rev. Jedidiah 
D. D. and Sidney Edwards 
A.M. $4. 

A few Considerations in relation to 
the choice of President, written wit 


of the 
Morse, 
Morse, 
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a view to the approaching election. 
By Atticus. Boston, 1822. 

Travels in Switzerland in ¥. 1818, 
and 1819. By L. Simond. 2 vols. 

Biography of the Signers of the 
Declaration of Independence. By 
Joho Sanderson. Vol. II. Philadel- 
phia, 1822. $2 50. 

A Treatise on the Materia Medica, 
intended as a Sequel to the Pharma- 
copia of the United States. By Ja- 
cob Bigelow, M. D. Boston, 1822. 8vo. 
pp. 424. $5. 

Lyrics. By W. B. Tappan. 

The United States Law Journal and 


Civilian’s Magazine, No. .2, June, 
1822. Gray & Hewitt. 

A Sketch of the Botany of South 
Carolina and Georgia, Vol [], No. 2. 
By Stephen Eiliott. Charleston. 

The Principles and Acts of the 
Revolution, By Jobo H. Niles Esq. 

The Christian World unmasked. 
By John Berridge, A. M. Vicar of 
Everton, (Eng.) Corrected and abridg- 
ed by the Rev. Abner Morse, Pastor 
of the First Congregational Chureh in 
Nantucket. With a Life and Engra- 
ving of the Author. 12mo. pp, 212. 





Kieligious Guneelligqenee. 


CHURCH ESTABLISHMENT OF ENG- 
LAND. 


The followig article, recently inserted 
by the editor of the National Ga- 
zette amoung his selections from late 
Jondon papers, exhibits more fully 
than any thing which we recollect 
to have seen,—the present state of 
the Episcopal church in England. 
If some allowance is to be made for 
the influence of party feeling in the 
author of the account, we have no 
reason to doubt that it is nearly or 
quite correct in its most important 
particulars. We think that some of 
our reeders will peruse it with inter- 
est, and we would hope that at least 
a few will be grateful for our exemp- 
tion froma large class of evils, that 
oppress and disfigurea branch of the 
Christian Church, which, under all 
its difficulties, has done comparative- 
ly much for the glory of God, and 
the good of men: — 


A religious establishment ts no part of 


Christianity: it is only the means of incul- 
cating it—its authority is, therefore, found- 
ed in its utility. PALEY. 


In cur Jast number, we shewed that 
the Church of England was in posses- 
sion of an annual income, exclusive of 
surplice and other fees, of £7,600,000, 
and that the Established Church of 
England and Ireland together, had a 
revenue of nearly nine millions a year, 
being considerably more than the to- 
tal income of all the clergy of all the 
christian world besides! Ia the present 


article, we propose giving our readers 
some account of the nature and extent 
of the services which the clergy of the 
Charch of England render to the pub- 
lic for this enormous income. 
According to the best authenticated 
statements, it appears that the total 
number of church livings in England 
and Wales, exclusive of situations in 
the possession of the dignified clergy, 
amount to about 10,500. Of these, 
9,098 are rectories, 3,687 vicarages,and 
the rest neither rectorial or vicarial. 
(Cove on the Revenues of the Church 
of England, 5d edition, p. 111.) Our 
readers must not, however, fall into the 
mistake of supposing, that these 10,500 
benefices are in the possession of so 
many different individuals. So far 
from this being the case, the last Dio- 
cesan Returns laid before Parliament, 
shew that in 1809, 10 and 11, the years 
to which they refer, only 5,397 benefi- 
ces were occupied by resident clergy- 
men, many of whom employed curates: 
and that of the other 5,103 benefices. 
3,926 were entirely entrusted to the 
charge of curates, and 1,177 left alto- 
gether unprovided with any spiritua! 
instructors, and converted into abso- 
lute sinecures !—fSee Abstract Returns 
in the Edin! vurgh Encyelopedia, vol. 
ix. part I. p. 33.) Indeed, if any one 
will take the trouble to look at the 
“Ecclesiastical Directory,” be will find 
that a very large proportion of the in- 
cumbents are pluralists—rectors in one 
diocese, vicars in another, curates in a 
third, andso forth. We have not been 
able to ascertain the exact number o! 
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ehurches in England and Wales. <Ac- 
cording to the Diocesan returns already 
referred to, and which, as they were 
drawn up by the clergy, ought to have 
been accurate, the 10,500 benefices are 
provided with no more than lwo thou- 
sand five hundred and thirty-three pla- 
ces of worship ' We understand, how- 
ever, that these returns are, in this res- 
pect, grossly erroneous, and that they 
have contributed in no slight degree, to 
mislead both Parliament and the pub- 
lic. But supposing that there are 
5,000 places of worship, which ts prob- 
ably a great deal too much, it is plain 


that a very large proportion of the 


clergy of the charch of England can 
be considered only as sapernumeraries. 
Mr. Cove estimates the total number 
of persons employed in the service of 
the church at about 16,000, and others 
have estimated them as high as 17,300; 
but supposing the lower estimate to be 
the most accurate, and supposing there 
are 5,000 places of worship, that will 
cive upwards of three clergymen to 
each, or a full third too many. If we 
divide the total revenue of the church 
of England by the supposed number 
of churches, or 5,000, each church will 
have £1,520 a year—asum that would 
be amply sufficient “for the support of 


five of our Scottish churches! 


It has been said, and by very high 
authority, that those who do not work 
ought notto eat. But it unfortunately 
happens, that notwithstanding the un- 
paralleled wealth of the church of Eng- 
land, the incomes of the working cler- 
gy, or curates, are miserably and dis- 
gracefully deficient. The dignitaries, 
pluralists and sinecurists swallow al- 
most every thing. According to the 
official returns, given in a Parliamenta- 
ry paper, printed by order of the house 
of Commons in May 1817, it appears 
that in 1014, the latest period to which 
the returns could be made up, out of 
the total number of 4,405 curates,there 
were 1,697 with incomes between £40 
and £60 a year. And estimating their 
average incomes at L115 a year, which 
isas much asthe Act 57th Geo. IL. 
gives the Bishops authority to raise 
them to, the curates will only receive 
£506,575 of the £7,600,000, of the 
Church revenue. 

This, surely, is a state of things 
which calls loudly for the interference 
of the legislature. If the system of 
non-residence isto be tolerated at all, 


justice and sound policy alike require 
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that the possessors of benefices should 
be compelled to make asuitable provyis- 
ion for the support of their deputies 
or curates. It is disgraceful to the 
character of the church and the coun. 
try, that a poor curate should be per- 
forming all the duties attached to 4 
benefice worth perhaps £2,000 or 
£3,000 a year, for a wretched pittance 
of £80 or £100. It is utterly impossi- 
ble that such a person can maintain the 
outward respect and dignity of his sta- 
tion, or that he can even purchase 
clothes to enable him to appear in the 
society of gentlemen. But this is not 
all. In some parishes the curates de- 
rive the prinzipal part of their subsist. 
ence from the voluntary subscriptions 
of their parishioners; so that, in point 
of fact, a portion of the efficient clergy 
of the richest church in the world, are 
really reduced to the necessity of beg. 
ging their bread! 

The Legislature have, at different 
times, attempted to enforce the resi- 
dence of incumbents on their benefi 
ces. In 1803,a bill was introduced 
into Parliament for this purpose by 
Sir William Scott, now Lord Stowell, 
and passed into alaw. This Act pro- 
vided, that any spiritual person who 
should without some legal excuse. 
willfully absent himself from any arch. 
deaconry, deanery, or other dignity. 
benifice, or donative, or perpetual cu- 
racy, of which he was possessed, fo: 
three months together, unless it were 
to reside at some other dignity, &e. of 
which be was also possessed, should, 
if his absence exceeded three, and was 
under six months, forfeit, one third of 
the annual value of such dignity, &e. : 
if the absence exceeded six months 
and was under eight, one half; if it 
exceeded eight and was under twelve, 
twothirds : and if it exceeded twelve 
months, three fourths of such annual 
value ; to be recovered by action of debi 
by ANY PERSON sueing for the same. 

For about seven years after its en- 
actment, this statute seems to have 
been wholly inoperative, and as_ little 
attended to as any of its predecessors : 
but its subsequent history is extremely 
curious and interesting. In 1811 Mr. 
Wright a gentlemao who had been se- 
cretary to the Bishops of London, 
Norwich, and Ely, and who must, 
therefore, have been intimately ac- 
quainted with the state of the church, 
commenced nearly 200 different ac- 
tions against incumbents in the above 
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three diocesses, to recover penalties to 
the amount of about 80,000/. which he 
contended they had forfeited under 
Sir William Seott’s Act. The ac- 
tions were proceeded in their ordinary 
course, and no one doubted that Mr. 
Wright would be successful in the 
greater part of them, when their fur- 
ther progress was stopped by the in- 
terference of Parliament ! On the 17th 
November 1813, Mr. Bragge Bathurst 
brought in a Bill to stay all legal pro- 
ceedings against the clergy on account 
of the penalties they had incurred under 
the 4ct43 Geo. HII. This bill was soon 
after passed into a law. Mr. Wright’s 
actions were quashed—he was forci- 
bly deprived, without receiving any 
equivalent, of a large sum to which an 
Act of the Legislature had given him 
a just claim ; and the sacred cause of 
non-residence and spiritual sinecurism 
triumphed over all its enemies! This 
is a proceeding whose character cannot 
be mistaken, and on which it would be 
altogether superfluous to make a single 
comment. 

During the period that Mr. Bath- 
urst’s Bill was in progress, Mr Wright 
published a series of letters in 7'he Mor- 
ning Chronicle, in which he states many 
curious and instructive facts relative 
tu the state of the English Establish- 
ment. He mentions, that “in one 
diocess there are about 216 clergymen, 
who each hold two livings ; 46 who 
hold three each; 15 who hold four ; 
t who holds five; 1 who holds siz, 
besides diguities and offices; and al- 
though many of these thus accounted 
suigle benetices are two, three, four, 
or five parishes consolidated, yet a 
vreat part of these pluralists do not re- 
side in any of their preferments.”— 
(Letter V.)—In letter VII, he says, 
“ T will prove that there are pluralists 
holding more than seven benifices and 
dignities.” Mr. Wright has mentioned 
suine of the shifts and pretences to 
Which he affirms the clergy resert in 
order to elude the provisions in the 
statutes against non-residence. But 
lor his remarks and observations on 
these subjects, we must refer our rea- 
ders to the files of The Morning 
Chronicle. 

Tie statements we have just made, 
and which are all founded on official 
documents, must, we think, satisfy 
every reasonable person, that the 
Church establishment of Englaud 
might be advantageously reformed. 


~ 


We are aware, indeed, that’ any one 
who may have the courage to intro- 
duce a measure to effect this object, 
will be branded with the epithets of 
Jacobin and Leveller, and will be ac- 
cused of openly attempting to over- 
throw our venerable Constitution in 
Church and State! But this Jesuitical 
trick has become rather stale. No 
honest or candid man will ever iden- 
tify the support of the establishment 
with the support of the many gross, 
scandalous, and flagrant abuses with 
which it is infected. We respect the 
establishment, and are desirous to 
see it rendered worthy of general re- 
spect and esteem. But its support 
does not certainly involve the support 
of tithes, pluralism, and non-residence. 
None but its deadly and inveterate 
enemies will say so. Those who are 
friendly to the establishment distin- 
guish between principles and their a- 
buse, and are as anxious to preserve 
and strengthen the one as they are to 
reform and amend the other. 





THE AMERICAN COLONIZATION SOCI- 
ETY. 


We are happy to state that a lively 
interest in bebalf of the sons of Afri- 
ca who are held in bondage in our 
country, now exists In several places in 
New-England ; and that systematic 
and energetic plans of operation are 
forming, fur ameliorating the condi- 
tion of slaves, and for preventing their 
future importation. Some valuable 
articles on the subject have been inser- 
ted in our public prints. Among thein 
is a series of papers under the signa- 
ture of PuHocion, which appeared in 
the Boston Daily Advertiser. We 
have been much interested in the pe- 
rusal of the Numbers that have already 
been published ; and for the purpose 
of embodying and giving permanency 
to the valuable and candid remarks 
contained in them, we Insert them en- 
tire in our pages. [t will be perceived 
that their leading odject ts to shew the 
practicability of the plans of the Amer- 
ican Colonization Society : — 


No. TI. 


Few men of intelligence and candor 


we believe have perused the reports of 


this institution, without being convin- 
ced that the designs of its managers 
have originated in principles of human- 


ity and noblest benevolence—-Proot of 
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the practicability of its plans seems 
only requisite to ensure for it an ex- 
tensive, liberal and permanent sup- 
port 

That the ends proposed by this so- 
ciety may be accomplished the writer 
has no doubt, and he ventures to 
present to the incredulous some of 
the reasons which constitute the foun- 
dation of bis faith in its success. 


1. A suitable territory for a colonial 
settlement has been already obtained 
on the African coast. 


At the commencement of the Socie- 
ty’s operation we were told that it 
would be impossible to obtain land for 
the proposed establishment. This pre- 
diction however, bas not been fulfilled. 
The African tribes, by the cession of a 
territory of more than forty miles 
square, to this society, have invited 
their brethren to the soil of their pro- 
genitors. This region, rich in the pro- 
ductions of a tropical climate—accessi- 
ble to ships employed ip trade, yet ca- 
pable of being fortified at small expense 
against a naval force; sufficiently dis- 
tant from Sierra Leone to prevent 
jealousies and contentions, yet near 
enough to ensure aid in time of dan- 
ger 3 steep and elevated towards the 
sea,” and thus enjoying a_ healthful 
breeze—open by means of a river 
three hundred miles long to an inter- 
nal commerce, promises every thing 
we could desire, and may justly be re- 
garded asthe most eligible situation 
on the whole range of coast. 


The Colonists find the climate of 


” a congenial to their constitu- 
tions. 


“The result of all the experience 
hitherto had of the African climate 
goes directly to establish the conclu- 
sion that it is not materially unfavour- 
able to the health of coloured people 
emigrating to Africa, from countries 
situated in the latitude of Nova Scotia 
and Great Britain; and that the na- 
tives of our middle and southern states 
may sustain the transition with little 
danger arising from the change.” It 
is well known that destructive fevers 
are frequently prevalent among the 
whites on the coast of Africa, but a 
gentleman lately informed the writer 
that during a residence of four years 
at Sierra Leone and in its vicinity, he 
had known of but a single case of fe- 
ver among the black population. 


3. The free people of colour will not re. 
Suse to emigrate to Africa. 

That a large proportion of the free 
coloured people in our land are at the 
present time desirous of taking thei; 
departure for Africa,we do not Believe. 
That such a disposition will soon pre- 
vail amongst them,we have every rea 
son to expect. They are now gene- 
rally destitute of any correct informa- 
tion on the subject of colonization, and 
the measures which have been pursu- 
ed by our Society. Their bopes that 
success might attend a plan which they 
have often heard of but never under- 
stood, were well nigh extinguished by 
the calamitios which occurred, soon 
after the landing of the first colonists 
oo the African shores. Their long 
continued servitude and degradation 
has rendered them in some degree in- 
sensible to the value of freedom, inde- 
pendence and knowledge ; repressed 
their aspirations after the enjoyment 
of social and intellectual cultivation; 
while the enemies of our institution 
have done what they could, by repre- 
senting our plan as the “ wild project 
of enthusiasm,” connected in its exe- 
cution with dangers, suffering and 
death, to terrify the imaginations of 
those who might be favourably inclined 
to emigration. 

The prevalence at present, however, 
of a disposition among the free colour- 
ed people to sail for Africa, is not nr- 
cessary to render our experiment suc- 
cessful. It is, indeed, desirable that 
our colony should at its commence 
ment, consist only of men of respect- 
ability, intetligence, reflection, decis- 
ion 3 of men who will rejoice to suffer 
that their posterity may be happy ; of 
men who have caught something of 
the spirit of freedom, and who,like “the 
lion, are ready to purchase liberty at 
the expense of “ hunger and all ‘the 
hardnesses of the wilderness.” Such 
men can be found ; and a few such are 
worth a host of those timid souls who 
rather than endure for a year a few 
privations, would leave for an inherit- 
ance to their children, perpetual igno- 
rance, poverty and servitude. Such 
we believe to be the character of most 
of those who are now cultivating 1D 
peace their own lands at Cape Mesu- 
rado ; and we venture to predict that 
two centuries hence, their descendants, 
a mighty christian nation, wiil remem- 
ber them with that veneration, which 
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the inhabitants of New-England feel, 
when they think of that holy band of 
pilgrims which once landed at Ply- 
mouth. Only let the first obstacles be 
surmounted by this bold and selected 
company, let it be demonstrated that a 
colony can flourish on the African 
coast, then will no urgent solicitations 
be requisite to induce every free man 
of color who is not born to be a slave, 
to take passage to the land of his ances- 
tors. 

4. The support of Government in the 

Colony does not appear impracticable. 


If the question be proposed, how 
shall the government be maintained ? 
the maxim that “interest governs the 
world” will affurd an answer. Depend- 
ence leads to submission. For the 
means of comfort and defence, this 
colony must depend, at least fora time, 
on the aid of the Colonization Society; 
hence a spirit of subordination to this 
Society will prove the best security of 
its interests, and most efiectually con- 
tribute to the advancement of its pros- 
perity. We speak not now of the mor- 
al obligation which every colonist must 
feel to obey the regulations of that As- 
sociation, which has afforded him the 
means of transportation—which estab- 
lishes schools for the benefit of his 
children, and which secures to his pos- 
crity an invaluable inheritance. We 
mention not the good character of our 
colonists, in proof that this obligation 
will meet with a general acknowledge- 
ment among them. We speak of that 
evident conuection which exists be- 
tween the interests of the colony, and 
its regard to the wishes and directions 
of the American Colonization Society. 
Let itbe remembered, that the Gov- 
ernmeat of this colony is ultimately to 
be independent, that its officers will be 
chosen trom its own population; and 
surely the Agent of that Society, from 
Whose charities this colony has derived 
its existence, and upon whose favor and 
assistance depends its final success, 
While he exerts that authority only, 
Which conduces to the prosperity and 
Kory of the establishment, will be 
treated with every respect and can 
never be destitute of vigorous support; 
conduct different fiom this on the 
part of the colcnists, would prove them 
to be without gratitude, goodness, or 
Wisdom, regardless alike of the happi- 
ess of their brethren and of their own 
SNCLESS, PHOCION. 


No. IL. 


Ihave ventured to advance some 
reasons for my belief in the practica- 
bility of the plans of the American 
Colonization Society. But facts are 
more convincing than arguments. 

The colony at Sierra Leone, that 
proud monument of English benefi- 
cence, testifies to the possibility, not 
only of laying the foundation, but also 
of giving strength and perpetuity to 
an establishment simiJar to that con- 
templated by our Society. True, the 
prosperity of this colony, has resulted 
inno small degree from the aid and 
protection of tae British Government. 
But let it be remembered, that the 
faliure of the Sierra Leone Company 
was owing almost entirely, to the op- 
eration of causes unlike to any which 
canexertan influence hostile to the 
designs of our institution. 

The continuance of the slave trade, 
under the sanction of almost all chris- 
tian nations—the war with France— 
the want of those commercial privi- 
leges which might have proved some 
compensation for the misfortunes inci- 
denttoan infant colony—and especially 
the wretched character of the materi- 
als which were to be wrought into the 
fabric of society—these were the cir- 
cumstances which counteracted the 
efforts of this truly honourable com- 
pany, and at leogth compelled them 
tu transfer their establishment to the 
English Government. But while the 
failure ofthe Sierra Leone Company 
proved that the charities of a few indi- 
viduals were inadequate to the support 
ofa colony planted in the midst of dan- 
gers, and suffering umder every disad- 
vantage; its subsequent prosperity un- 
der the protection of the British Consti- 
tution, has demonstrated, that neither 
the insalubrity of the African climate, 
nor the unproductiveness of the African 
svil, nor the tmbecility, ignorance, and 
depravity of the African character, can 
stay the growth and extension of such 
an establishment; and that neither 
the temptations of slave-traders—not 
separation from the civilized world— 
nor the unmanageable disposition of 
those just loosed from their fetters— 
nor the deadly moral influence of bar- 
barous tribes—can arrest, In such «a 
community, the light and power of 
christianity, or prevent, the richest and 
the loveliest exhibitions of virtue. If 
the eye of heaven looks down, with 
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peculiar complacency upon any re- 
gion of earth, must it not be upon that 
spot, which charity has consecrated, 
as an asylum for victims, rescued from 
the power of relentless cruelty—upon 
that field, so recently a wilderness, 
now adorned with gardens, school- 
houses, churches and hamlets, and 
cultivated by men—once barbarous, ig- 
norant, miserable, chained by oppres- 
sion, and bleeding beneath its rod, now 
civilized, enlightened, happy, freed by 
the spirit, and strong in the faith of 
Christ. 

In 1787 a settlement was commen- 
ced at Sierra Leove. Since 1807 this 
colony has been an asyinm for the re- 
captured Africans, and thousands res- 
cued from the holds of slave ships, 
have here been trained to industry, in- 
structed in the useful arts, and taught 
the doctrines and duties of the true re- 
ligion. In 1808, this colony was taken 
under the patronage of the British Go- 
veroment. Its population in 1811, 
was about 2000. Since that time, its 
improvement bas been most rapid, 
and the face of things is changed as by 
miracle. The present population is 
nearly thirteen thousand. There are 
at the colony about fifty Europeans, 
officers, teachers, merchants, and me- 
chanics.—The colonists sustain most 
of the subordinate offices of govern- 
ment. More than 2000 children en- 
joy the benefit of daily instruction. 
The Christian Institution on Leices- 
ter mountain, stands a monument of 
christian love, crowning the hill with 
beauty which charms the heart. Here 
two hundred children, once destined 
toslavery, are supported by individu- 
al beneficence; the light of truth and of 
virtue shines brightly around them; 
they are preparing to perform the du- 
ties of life, to taste the felicities of 
freedom and knowledge, and to rejoice 
in the worship and favor of God. To 
our own colony may God grant the 
like success. PHOCION. 


No. III. 


‘‘ The vastness of the object propo- 
sed by the Institution may raise in 
some minds the idea of a rash and 
visionary project; especially when 
contrasted with the apparent disparity 
of the means which are to be employ- 
ed, the efforts of a voluntary associa- 
tion of private individuals in this coun- 
try. But it should be remembered 
that the most striking changes have 


often been produced in the characters 
and fortunes of nations by means ap- 
parently very inadequate. There have 
been critical opportunities in which the 
combined efforts of a few private men, 
or even the energies of a single mind, 
have sufficed to effect great revolutions 
in the opinions, the manners, the laws 
and civil condition of a whole people, 
nay, even of a great portion of man- 
kind.”— First Report of the African 
Institution. 


Comparing the small resources of 
our Society with the funds requisite to 
accomplish its design, when viewed as 
extending to the relief, elevation, and 
religious Improvement of the whole 
African race, benevolence is weaken- 
ed by discouragement, and too often 
reposes in indolence, because convin- 
ecd that exertion is useless. Such is 
the malignity and extensiveness of the 
moralevil of slavery, that we deem it 
incurable; and the warmth and solt- 
enings of compassion at the first per- 
ception of its miseries are soon suc- 
ceeded dy a cold and hard insensibili- 
ty, because we have adopted the be- 
lief that the cruel hand of necessity 
rivets those * irons that enter the soul,” 
and spreads the pall of ignorance and 
grief, impervious to the mingled glo- 
ries of intelligence, hope and religion, 
over more than a milhon of minds in 
this christian Jand. But where is the 
man whose heart is not the subject of 
petiifaction, that would rest on such a 
conclusion, before he had exerted eve- 
ry power to break those bonds, and to 
rend this mantle of impenetrable dark- 
ness? We envy not that man his feel- 
ings who could gaze without emotion 
upon the ruins of Palmyra, or walk 
without sadness amid the relics 01 
Rome. But if sorrow is not intempe- 
rate, when we tread on the dominions 
of ancient greatness, when we behold 
prostrate and broken, the monuments 
of ancient genius and taste ; who wil 
condemn the deepest and _ intenses! 
melancholy, when we witness a nation 
alive but to wretchedness—deprived 
of the birthright bestowed on ber by 
heaven—robbed of all the privileges 
of her nature—doomed to a condition 
in which virtue is scarcely possible— 
her intellectual energies broken down 
—her body and her soul chained to 
the dust. 

We value little that philanthropy 
which refuses to relieve a distressed 
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neighbor, because it cannot terminate 
the miseries of the world. But we 
admire much that benevolence, which 
while it sheds down comfort and be- 
nignity upon all within the limits of its 
operation, longs to extend its power 
over a wider field, and to send its holy 
and salutary influence throughout all 
the habitations of mankind. 

The American Colonization Society 
would gladly transfer all the colored 
people of our country to the land of 
their ancestors—instruct them there 
in the useful arts—bestow on them a 
free and independent government— 
afford them the means of knowledge, 
and the immortal virtues and hopes of 
ourreligion. It would terminate for- 
ever that infernal trade which has long 
destroyed the peace, burnt the villa- 
ges, and slain without mercy, or doom- 
ed to sufferings less tolerable than 
death, the children of Africa. It 
would emancipate the population of 
the African Continent from the power 
of adark and relentless superstition, 
and communicate to them the light, 
peace, and freedom of christianity. 

But the Managers of this Society 
will not neglect to do what they can, 
because they cannot accomplish all 
that they desire. They might well be 
termed enthusiasts, did they expect 
that the passage of a few years would 
bring them to those grand results 
which should terminate their efforts, 
because they might consummate the 
hopes and wishes of benevolence. 
They will not, however, abandon their 
enterprise, because they must die be- 
fore its completion, and trust to future 
generations its advancement onward 
to final and to full success. They will 
labor until their sun goes down ; their 
exertions will be appreciated on the 
morning of the resurrection. 

Should the Colonization Society 
succeed in giving a permanent estab- 
lishment to a single colony on the Af- 
rican coast, the benefit of its exertions 
may be valuable beyond calculation. 
From such a settlement the vessels of 
our government employed upon the 
coast, might receive supplies; infor- 
mation concerning the slave trade 
might be communicated to our officers, 
and thus the efforts for the suppres- 
sion of this accursed traffic, would be 
made under every advantage and with 
the strongest probabilities of success. 
By opening sources of legitimate com- 
merce to the natives of Africa, it would 
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remove that fancied necessity by which 
these barbarians are urged to the sale 
of their brethren; and by exhibiting be- 
fore them the comforts and advanta- 
ges of civilization and industry, might 
induce them to adopt the customs and 
engage In the occupations of a chris- 
tian nation. 

From this colony, men of intelli- 
gence and piety might proceed, bearing 
the lights of science and religion into 
the gloomiest territories of the African 
continent; and by the influence of the 
arts and christian truth, soften into 
kindness, peacefulness, and devotion, 
the roughest traits of the African char- 
acter. Nor can we hesitate to ex- 
press our belief, that should our infant 
establishment be immediately strength- 
ened, by the liberal donations of the 
public, this charity will be remember- 
ed witii the warmest gratitude, two 
centuries hence, on the shores of Afri- 
ca, by a population numerous and hap- 
py, as that which now cultivates the 
fields of New-England. 

But should this Society do more,— 
should it, by opening to our merchants 
a lucrative commerce on the African 
coast, render accessible to every free 
man of color the means of transporta- 
tion,—should it, by demonstrating the 
practicability of its plans, induce the 
State Governments or Congress to aid 
its design,—should it exert a mild, yet 
powerful influence on public seatiment, 
convincing the sjave holders, that 
where a separation of the colored pop- 
ulation from our land is possible, both 
duty and policy demand, what human- 
ity would suggest, a gradual yet en- 
tire emancipation,—should it, in fine, 
while it changes the civil and moral 
condition of Africa and scatters the 
richest blessings over the whole face of 
that continent, bring to a termination 
in our OWn country the immense mor- 
al evil of slavery—an evi! most dis- 
tressing in itself, most destructive to 
public morals and to national pros- 
perity, and most terrible in its anti- 
cipated aspect,—then will it have 
achieved over injustice and misery, the 
proudest triumph that ever humanity 
beheld. PHocion. 


-_-— 


CAUSE OF AFRICA. 

The Christian Public are requested 
to consider the present necessities of 
the American Colonization Society. It 
will be seen in this paper that the ob. 
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jects of this Association have met with 


the approbation of the first men in the 
community. The miseries of Africa 
have touched many a christian’s heart, 
and awakened the energies of some 
mighty minds ‘or their relief. The 
Colonization Society, is, to say the 
least, making a grand experiment. 
Let it not fail for want of insmediate 
support. Its establishment on the Af- 
rican coast is now in weakness and 
peril. The very existence of our Col- 
ony may depend, it probably does de- 


pend, upon exertions to be made in its 


behalf, before the close of November. 
Will not every minister of Jesus 
Christ make some collection to ad- 
vance the holy cause of Africa ; and 
will not every christian contribute his 
donation, to save from ruin that infant 
Colony, which if rendered permanent 
and flourishing, may prove beneficial 
beyond calculation to the whole Afri- 
can race. Monies for this object may 
be transmitted to Samurt H. Wat- 
LEY, Esq. Treasurer of the Massachu- 
setts Society to aid in the suppression 
of the Slave Trade; to Seru Terry, 
I’sq. Hartford ; to Rev. Dr. Payson, 
Portland; Rev. Mr. Cornenius, Sa- 
lem; orto any Minister, in New-Ha- 
ven, Conn.— Bost. Rec. 


From the N. H. Repository. 
REVIVAL OF RELIGION IN LYME, N. Hi. 


The Congregational Church in Lyme 
was organized May 22, 1771, about 
seven or eight years after the first set- 
tlement of the place. Two years af- 
ter the formation of the Church, the 
first Minister, Rev. William Conant, 
was settled ; who continued his pasto- 
ral relation to the people until bis death, 
in March 1810. His successor, Rev. 
Nathaniel Lambert, was installed Jan- 
uary 1,1811, and dismissed in Sep- 
tember, 1820. The writer of this arti- 
cle was ordained January 3, 1821. 

About ten or eleven years after the 
organization of the church, it pleased 
God io his infinite mercy, to pour out 
his spirit among the people. ‘The re- 
vival at that time, considering the num- 
ber of inhabitants, was powerful and 
extensive; and a ‘goodly number, it is 
hoped, were gathered into the fold of 
Christ, and became his professional 
friends. From that time to the com- 
mMencement of the recent work, a pe- 
riod of about forty years, there has 
been no coasiderable revival of reli- 
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gion; though there have been ocea. 
sional accessions to the church, and ip. 
dividual instances of hopeful returp. 
ing to God. 

At the commencement of the year 
1220, the religious prospects of this 
people were truly appalling. The ciyji 
contract between the minister and peo- 
ple was given up, and it was expected 
that his pastoral relation to the church 
would soon be dissolved. The mem- 
bers of the church consisted of some- 
what less than one hundred, and the 
most of these, especially the males, 
were advanced in life. The icy hand 
of spiritual death bad frozen the hearts 
of professors ; and as might be ex- 
pected under such circumstances, the 
people in general were negligent, and 
indifferent about the soul. Clouds of 
ominous appearance, seemed to dark- 
en the horizon, and to threaten wide 
waste and desolation to our Zion. 

But while many were disheartened 
by these prospects, and disposed to 
hang their harps upon the willows, and 
sitdown and weep in despondency, 
the Lord had a blessing in reserve for 
the people. 

In the summer of this year, some 
indications of good appeared. Seve- 
ral faithful men had been employed 
in succession to dispense divine truth. 
Individuals were brought to considera- 
tion. To them the word preached was 
as ‘the fire and hammer that breaketh 
the rock in pieces. Numbers were 
now enquiring what they should do to 
be saved. The congregation on the 
Sabbath was numerous, attentive, and 
solemn. Meetings for prayer and re- 
ligious conference were set up during 
the week, and were eminently blest of 
God. By the second Sabbath in Oc- 
tober, the time in which the writer 
caine among the people, some ten or 
fifteen began to indulge a hope. Most 
of these were heads of families. 

At length the young people in con- 
siderable numbers began to be con- 
vinced that religion was important for 
them, and with cheerfulness and zeal 
they rallied round the standard of the 
cross. 

From Octobor 1820, to March 1821, 
the work extended and became pow- 
erful, especiaiiy in four districts in town. 
Meetings were frequent, fall, and deep- 
ly interesting The Holy Spirit 
wreught wonders! the suppressed sigh, 
and the starting tear indicated his : si- 
lent operation in the heart. 








By the first of March 1821, as many 
as eighty, in the judgment of charity, 
nad become the friends of Christ.— 
During the succeeding summer a gen- 
eral seriousness was apparent, and 
there were a few instances of hopeful 
yenitence. The following October, the 
Church, apprehensive that the work 
was about to terminate, appointed a 
day for fasting and prayer. When 
they came together on this occasion, 
it was proposed that a part of the time 
should be occupied in devising and ma- 
turing plans for promoting a revival of 
religion. ‘The result of these delibera- 
tions was the establishment of a circu- 
lar prayer meeting, to pass round from 
district to district, every Saturday eve- 
ning, when as many of the brethren as 
convenient were expected to attend ; 
also selecting a committee to visit from 
house to house. 

These and other exertions appeared 
to be attended with a remarkable bles- 
sing. In the months following, the 
Holy Spirit came down like copious 
showers that water the dry and thirsty 
earth. January and February 1822, 
were the most interesting months that 
Lyme ever saw. Hundreds thronged 
the places of worship; and often in 
one evening, more than twenty in all 
the eloquence of tears, spake impres- 
sively their feelings on the great sub- 
jectof religion. ‘The work was revi- 
ved in those sections of the town, which 
had not heretofore been so signally 
blest 

The general features of this work 
have resembled most other revivals, 
which bless the day in which we live. 
It has continued now about two years, 
and we are still encouraged tu hope in 
the mercy of God. Many among us 
are still praying, “ O Lord revive thy 
work ;” and the hope is indulged, that 
the months to come will be, in regard 
to divine influence, like the months that 
are past. 

Since the revival commenced, 131 
have been added to the Church, be- 
side several individuals who have con- 
nected themselves with other denomi- 
hations. More than thirty domestic 
altars have been erected, where before 
there were no morning and evening 
prayers. Twenty-eight husbands with 
their wives have come forward togeth- 
er, and united with the professed 
friends of Zion. And it is hoped that 
a considerable number more, who 
have not yet professed religion, will be 
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found among the friends of Christ in 
the great deciding day. 

In reviewing the interesting scenes 
through which we have passed, I re- 
mark; 1. That private christians have 
done much to promote the work. 

By visiting from house to house—by 
personal conversation—by prayers and 
exhortations offered in the social circle, 
and in religious meetings; private chris- 
tians have done much, very much, to 
advance the cause of the Redeemer in 
this place. And by their fidelity and 
efforts in these various ways, many of 
them have made rapid and very desi- 
rable attainments in knowledge and in 
grace. 

It is believed atso that females have 
afforded very important aid in this 
good cause. Among themselves, they 
have had many meetings for prayer and 
religious conversation; and in a more 
private manner by their domestic influ- 
ence and seasonable remarks to others, 
especially to their own sex, it is believ- 
ed that a great sum of good has been 
the result. 

2. The favorite infidel argument, 
thatamen of influence and strength of 
mind are not found to embrace religion, 
appears weak in view of what God has 
done for us. Many of our most re- 
spectable and influential citizens, have 
stood forthas active and decided friends 
of Christ. Their example and efforts 
have contributed not a little to the wel- 
fare of immortal souls. 

3. The beneficial effects of a revival 
have been strikingly exhibited in this 
place. Every candid man, and per- 
haps even the most bitter opposers of 
religion, will acknowledge that there 
has beena great moral change in the 
habits and pursuits of this people. Al- 
most every thing around us has assum- 
ed a new aspect. 

In conclusion it may be said, the 
Lord hath done great things for us, and 
to him be all the glory. 

BaxTeR Perry. 

Lyme, Sept. 21, 1822. 


DONATIONS TO RELIGIOUS AND CHARITABLE 
INSTITUTIONS. 


The Treasurer of the Trustees of 
the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church, acknowledges the re- 
ceipt of $596 83 for their Theological 
Seminary at Princeton, N. J. during 
the month of September. 

The Treasurer of the American 
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in Foreign parts, 19,513 11 








or Dollars, 1,458 407 27 ets 


612 Ordinations and Installations. [Nov, 
Education Society acknowledges the - £ 22a 
receipt of $677 19 for the month of British and For School Soc. about 1,600 0 9 
: Church Missionary Society 32,975 9 7 
September. Wesleyan do. 26,883 5 5 
The Treasurer of the Connecticut Jondon do 29,437 13 4 
Education Societ eaneltess the Sore, unc. or 7,192 18 5 
cation socte y ac nowlecses se Naval and Military Bible Society 2,040 4 » 
receipt of $369 15 since the first of pwd for conversion of Jews 10,689 13 4 
; , ibernian Society 5,372 5 ¢ 
September last. . ’ : Religious Tract Society 9,261 3 9 
The Boston Baptist Foreign Mis-  Churchof England Tract Society 514 li 1g 
sion Society acknowledge the re- So. for relief of poor pious Cler- 
ad gy ‘ : ar _gymen 2,219 0 5 
ceipt of $1,678 07 during the last year, Continental Society 1074 12 ¢ 
ending on the 9th ultimo. oe ns 4,075 19 9 
‘ ° . rican Institution 1,124 9 

great Benevolent Institutions in Eng- sanity’ a i. 5,679 11 19 
ae rayer Book and Homily Society 2056 15 ¢ 
land for the last year. Irish Rel. Book and Tract Society 3,943 0 96 
£ s d Sunday School Union Society 1,762 4 5 

So. for promoting Ch. Knowledge 53,729 9 3 
roc. for propagating the Gospel Pounds, 328,141 12 ¢ 

0 

1 


British and For. Bible Society 103,802 17 


Relig. Intel.] 











Ordinations and 


March .—The Rev. Danie, Situ 
late of Natchez, was installed pastor 
of the Presbyterian Church in Louis- 
ville, Ken. 

Aug. 29.—The Rev. Witiiam Max- 
WELL Was ordained pastor over the 
Baptist Church in Woodstown, N. J. 
Sermon by the Rev. Mr. Strawbridge. 

Sept. 12.--The Rev. THEODORE 
Cxapr was ordained at East-Hamp- 
ton, Mass. witha view to his taking 
the pastoral charge of the First Pres- 
byterian Church in the city of New- 
Orleans. Sermon by the Rev. Mr. 
Woodbridge of Hadley. 

Sept.14.—The Rev. Hueu Wi - 
son was ordained by the Concord 
Presbytery, N.C. as a Missionary to 
the Chickasaws in Mississippi, under 
the direction of the Synod of South 
Carolina and Georgia. 

Sept. 26.-The Rev. Messrs. StEPHEN 
J. BRADSTREET, JOHN CLANEY, JOHN 
Barton, JoserpH MeErRtiaAM, and Orin 
Caruin, were ordained at Dracut, 
Mass. as Evangelists. They are to 
be employed as missionaries in the 
southern and western sections of the 
United States. Sermon by the Rev. 
Dr. Dana of Londonderry. 





‘qustatlations. 


Oct. 2.~—The Rev. Daniex J. 
SpraGuE was ordainad at North 
Mansfield, as an Evangelist, to be em- 
ployed under the direction of the Con- 
necticut Missionary Society. Sermon 
by the Rev. Orin Fowler of Plain- 
field. 

Oct. 9.—The Rev. Noan Smitu 
was installed pastor of the church and 
society of South Britain, Southbury. 
Sermon by the Rev. Mr. Taylor of 
New-Haven. 

Oct. 12.—The Rev. Georce UH. 
REYNOLDS was ordained pastor of the 
Baptist Church and Society in Win- 
chester, Va. Sermon by the Rev. 
Francis Moore. 

Oct. 15.-—The Rev. Messrs. James 
Henry, Luxe Lyons, and Joun J. 
PEARCE, Were ordained, by the Pres- 
bytery of Albany in the Second Pres- 
byterian Church in the city of Albany, 
to labor as Evangelists in the southern 
section of the United States. 

Oct. 16.—The Rev. James Howe 
was ordained to the pastoral care of 
the Church and Society in Pepperell, 
Mass. Sermon by the Rey. Mr. Shed 
of Acton. 
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Piew of Public Affairs. 


FOREIGN. 


he most recent arrivals from Eng- 
taad furnish us with very little im- 
portant intelligence. ‘The struggle be- 
tween the Greeks and Turks still con- 
tinues; and so much at variance are the 
different accounts of the state of the bel- 
ligerents, that we do not fee] authorized 
to make any statements on the subject, 
in addition to those we gave at the 
commencement of the last month. 

From England we learn that Mr. 
Canning has been appointed to fill the 
vacancy in the ministry occasioned by 
the death of the Marquis of London- 
derry. ‘Wehadno doubt,’ says the 
Editor of the New-York Daily Adver- 
iiser, ‘that the place would be offered 
io Mr. Canning. Whether he would 
relinquish his lucrative appointment in 
India, for the foreign Secretary’s office, 
we could not pretend even to conjec- 
ture. It seems that he has done it, 
and he may now be considered the se- 
cond man in point of weight and influ- 
ence inthe Ministry—the Earl of Liv- 
erpoo! being the first. Mr. Canning 
will, of course, be what is called the 
Leader in the House of Commons—a 
place which he is better qualified to fill 
than any man in the government.— 
This appointment, under the peculiar 
circumstances in which it has taken 
place, fully shews the complete and 
confirmed establishment of the system 
of policy which has governed the Brit- 
ish Cabinet and Government for ma- 
ny years past, viz. the Putt system. 
Mr. Canning was a pupil of that great 
statesman, studied politics under bim, 
and at all times when he has held a 
place in the Ministry, has followed in 
his master’s course. In point of tal- 
ents, particularly in debate, we have no 
doubt he is the ablest man who could 
be found on the same side of the ques- 
tion, to succeed Lord Londonderry. 
In some respects he is superior to his 
predecessor. When the subject, or 
the course of discussion, requires on 
the part of the ministry a pungent and 
caustic reply, there is no man in the 
House of Commons equal to Mr. Can- 
ving.’ He is also said to be favoura- 
ble to the claims of the Catholics of 
Ireland. In the last vote that was ta- 
ken in Parliament affecting their situ- 


ation, he exerted his influence in their 
behalf, and the object of the petition 
then before the House was gained. 
This feature in Mr. Canning’s charac- 
ter, may be of immense importance, 
to their welfare. The afflictions of this 
unfortunate country, fill the mind of 
the admirer of genius with pain, when 
he recollects it as the birth place of 
Swift, of Parne}l, and of Goldsmith ; 
and he cannot but be astonished that 
their condition has not before this been 
greatly ameliorated, when he further 
recollects that several of the men that 
have fora long period controled the 
British Cabinet, have been natives 
of Ireland. Among these it is suf- 
ficient to mention the names of the 
Duke of Wellington and the Earl of 
Londonderry. 

The decease of the latter of these 
distinguished personages, had just 
reached us at the time the last half 
sheet of our October Number was a.- 
bout being put to press, and our fimits 
then permitted us barely to announce 
his death andthe manner of it. Few 
men will hereafter occupy a more 
prominent place in the history of 
Europe for the last twenty-seven 
years. While Wellington and Blu- 
cher fought the batties of their coun- 
tries, it was Castlereagh and Metter- 
nich who moved, unseen, the main 
springs that guided the whole system 
of operations. Even their respective 
monarchs were content to follow, ra- 
ther than lead, these master-spirits ; 
and the situation of Europe at this 
moment, bears the impress of their 
mighty minds. It is not for us to pro- 
nounce sentence upon the moral char- 
acter of the political life of the Mar- 
quis of Londonderry. His deeds are 
recorded on high, and both he and his 
great contemporary* are gone to give 


* Tt is a curious fact that Napo- 
leon Bonaparte, the Marquis of Lon- 
donderry and the Duke of Wellington, 
were all boin in the same year, A. D. 
1759.—T here is also something extra- 
ordinary in the ‘recent history of Great 
Britain with regard to her distinguish- 
ed politicians. Mr. Percival, whey 
prime minister, fell by the hand of a 
desparate assassin; Sir Samuel Rom- 
iy and Mr. Whitbread, two leading 
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up their last account to Him who ‘judg- 
eth righteously.’ 

All parties agree in describing the 
Earl of Londonderry,as a most interes- 
ting man in the domestic circle—as pos- 
sessed of a noble, kind and generous 
heart. Although a perfect courtier, 
says a writer, In private life no man 
could he less assuming. His affability 
at once dissipated all those apprehen- 
sions which contact with high rank 
sometimes engenders. In his house 
he was never heard to murmur at any 
thing, nor was he ever known to speak 
in a harsh or hasty manner to any of 
his servants, whom he had not chang- 
ed for years.—When in the country, 
and without company, he always reti- 
red to his library at 10 o’clock, where 
he usually remained for an hour: he 
sometimes ate a light supper, and gen- 
erally retired to bed before 12 o’clock ; 
his usual hour of rising in winter was 
seven, and in summer five in the morn- 
Ing, never omitting to walk a few 
miles before breakfast, when the 
weather admitted of it. His lordship 
was a tasteful florist, and fond of plant- 
ing, pruning, and grafting with his own 
hands, and his “parterre” of native and 
exotic flowers is the first in the king- 
dom. 

In person his lordship was rather a- 
bove the ordinary size; his manners 
were elegant, and his features com- 
manding. His appearance, when full- 
dressed was particularly graceful. As 
an orator he was always interesting 
and impressive, and at times over- 
whelming. Possessed ofa clear, com- 
prehensive and richly furnished mind, 
he was adequate to any emergency. 
And if expediency warranted, he nev- 
er failed, when called apon, to give the 
most lucid and satisfactory expositions 
of the foreign relations of the king- 
dom. 

His Lordship was the eldest son of 
the late Marquis by his first Lady, sis- 
ter tothe late Marquis of Hertford. 
He distinguished himself when a boy 
for great decision and intrepidity of 
character, and was scarcely 21 years 
of age when he was elected member 
of the Irish Parliament for the county 
of Downe. He was born on the 1éth 


members of the opposition, destroyed 
their own lives; and the Marquis of 
Londonderry, also prime minister, has 
accomplished his owa destruction.’ 


[Nov. 


of June, 1769 ; and married on the 9th 
of January, 1794, Amelia Hobart, 
youngest daughter and co-heiress of 
John, second Earl of Buckingham. 
shire, the present Marchioness. He 
has left no family, and will be succeed. 
ed in his title and estates by his broth. 
er Lord Stewart, English Ambagsado,» 
at the Court of Vienna.—T his branch, 
of the house of Stewart descended 
from Sir Thomas Stewart, of Minto, 
second son of Sir William Stewart, of 
Garlies, ancestors Of the Earls of Gal- 
loway.—The father of the late Mar. 
quis was created to the dignity of Bar- 
on Londonderry, Nov. 18, 1789; Vis. 
count Castlereagh, Oct. 6, 1795; and 
Earl of Londonderry, a few years 
since. 
DOMESTIC. 


Acquittal of Capt. Hull.—It is stated 
that Capt. Hull has been honorably 
acquitted by the Court of Inquiry at 
the navy yard in Charlestown, of all 
the charges preferred against him; 
and that the Court were unanimous in 
the result. 

Our distance from the place of in- 
quiry is such, that a minute acquaint- 
ance with the facts cannot be suppo- 
sed. That dissentions have prevailed 
among the officers of the navy to an 
alarming extent, since the conclusion 
of the late war, is deeply to be regret- 
ted; while the notoriety of the fact, 
renders it useless to attempt a conceal- 
ment of the mortifying circumstance. 

If the private character of any man 
could protect him from a suspicion of 
such charges as we understand have 
been preferred in the present instance, 
that of Capt. Hull was as likely to alf- 
ford such protection as that of any 
other man. He was born and eduea- 
ted in Connecticut ; and we must be 
excused if we feel some interest in the 
reputation of her sons; particularly 
those whose names are connected with 
the character of our country. We 
presume to say that calumny itself un- 
til the unfortunate dispute at the navy 
yard in Charlestown, never lisped 
aught against this naval commander ; 
and we cannot without evidence con- 
sent to sacrifice the characters of ovr 
statesmen, or the heroes of ous army 
and navy. They have rescued our 
country from the imputations whieh 
foreigners were disposed to cast upo 
us. The public characters of such men 
as Washington and Adams, Jefferson, 
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Madison and Monroe, Jackson, Mac- 
donough and Perry, and many oth- 
ers, are intimately connected with the 
glory of the nation—with its reputation 
at home and abroad. Nay, their char- 
acters are in a sense the public proper- 
ty and should be protected as much 
as the national domain, or the public 
treasure. Not that any man, however 
creat or meritorious his services, should 
be screened from inquiry, or protected 
from punishment if guilty: but if the 
most obscure and worthless vagabond 
brought from the jail to the hall of jus- 
tice and there charged with the com- 
mission of a crime, is to be presumed 
innocent until he is proved guilty ; 
surely much more should this charita- 
ble construction be applied in favor 
of those whose arms have, for our pro- 
tection, been laid bare in war, and 
whose lives have been exposed in the 
hour of danger. 

We shal! not forget that we are in- 
debted to Isaac Hull for the first deci- 
sive victory in the late war; a victory 
tous far more important, than that at 
Waterloo; a victory which dispelled 
the charm of British superiority oa the 
ocean, and gave a bright presentiment 
of the destinies of this young Repub- 
lic. The navies of France, Spain, 
Denmark and Holland, had not duly 
been driven from the ocean, but, as it 
were, annihilated ; and the victories of 
ihe Nile, Trafalgar, Copenhagen and 
others, left no hope of seeing an Euro- 
pean force able to contend with the 
navy of Great-Britain. This superior- 
ity arose principally from a belief that 
their seamen and ships, when contend- 
ing with equal force, would inevitably 
conquer the seamen and ships of any 
other nation. It was happy for the 
United States, that the decision of this 
question between British and Ameri- 
can ships, was entrusted to captain 
full. He met the Guerriere, and the 
question was decided. 

Captain Hull has now passed the 
ordeal of inquiry; his accusers have 
had every opportunity they couid wish, 
to prove the charges brought against 
him; his integrity as a public officer 
has been amply tested by a minute en- 
quiry into all the details of his conduct 
In Managing the navy-yard ; many of 
which, though conducted with fidel- 
ty, it may be difficult, after a lapse of 
several years, to explain. Yet after a 
rigid scrutiny into all these details, his 
judges have unanimously pronounced 


a verdict of acquittal, and we congrat- 
ulate not only Captain Hull, but the 
nation, on the result. 


Champlain Canal.—The part of this 
Canal between Whitehall and Fort 
Edward is now completed, and vast 
guentities of lumber are already con- 
stantly passing down it. 

For the purpose of feeding the canal 
with water from the Hudson, an im- 
mense dam has been erected across 
the river, just above the village of Fort 
Edward. Itis 900 feet in length and 
28 feet in height; and over it rolls the 
main body of the waters of this great riv- 
er;a scene which fillsthe beholder stand- 
ing beneath the dam, with emotions of 
awe and sublimity. It isa pleasant re- 
flection that, by the art and power of 
man,a part of the Hudson is here turn- 
ed from the southern cdurse which na- 
ture seemed to have designed for it,and 
carried in a direction almost diametri- 
cally opposite to this,until it is dischar- 
ged into Lake Champlain at White- 
hall, and thence into the St. Lawrence. 
and thus into the Northern Ocean. 


The Farmington Canal.—We un- 
derstand that the Commissioners of the 
Farmington Canal lately met by ap- 
pointment. The commissioners from 
Northampton and neighboring towns 
in Massachusetts, who, with two engi- 
neers from the State of New-York, 
were exploring the country to ascer- 
tain the practicability of continuing the 
canal though that State to its contem- 
plated junction with Connecticut rive: 
at Northampton; and we are happy to 
hear that the result of the survey was 
very Satisfactory to the gentlemen pres- 
ent,-—that the canal is practicable— 
that the supply of water for feeders 
will be abundant—and that no formi- 
dable obstacle will impede the object. 
We also learn that it is the intention of 
the gentlemen in Massachusetts to pe- 
tition their Legislature, at their next 
session, for an act of incorporation to 
enable them to continue the proposed 
canal from Southwick to Northamp- 
ton. 

Though this canal bas been the sub- 
ject of conversation for many years, 
the part of it particalarly, from the 
bend in Farmington river to New-Ha- 
yen, and many who were conversant 
with the rich valley stretching from 
New-Haven to Northampton, extend- 
ed their views to the Connecticut; 
the country has never, however, been 
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surveyed or explored with a particular 
view to that object, till last spring,when 
two skillful engineers from the State 
of New-York were employed to view 
the route. They caused the levels to 
be taken between New-Haven and 
Farmington, and having spent a num- 
ber of days on the route between New- 
Haven and Northampton, gave it as 
their decided opinion ‘that the coun- 
try is favorably formed for a great 
work of this kind’ and expressed ‘a 
strong desire to see this first project of 
a canal in Connecticut carried into ef- 
fect, as the incipient step of internal 
improvements that will be a lasting 
monument to the enterprise and intel- 
ligence of a high-minded people.’ Up- 
on the report of these engineers, an 
Act of incorporation passed the Legis- 
lature of Connecticut last May. A sim- 
ilar Act is expected in Massachusetts. 
{t is understood that a branch will 
be extended up Farmington river to 
New-Hartford, and perhaps further, 
thus opening to the canal the pro- 
ducts of the fertile county of Litch- 
field. It is also understood that the 
main canal will enter Connecticut river 
above the town of Northampton, thus 
opening a communication with the 
rich country above, on that river now 
navigable for boats more than 200 
miles. There can be little doubt that 
the transportation from so fertile and 
so extensive a region, even with a mod- 
erate toll, willinsure a productive stock. 
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The vast improvements made in oy, 
country in the facilities of travellip, 
and transportation since we became a,, 
independent nation, and particularly 
since the commencement of the present 
century, are truly astonishing. They 
have been a spur to agriculture, to 
manufactures and to commerce. We 
have seen and felt the benefit of turp- 
pike roads, and wondered how our fa. 
thers travelled or transported their 
produce without them. We have 
been surprised at the facility and 
the speed by which our rivers, the 
waters along our coast and evey 
the ocean itself, is navigated by the 
power of steam. We are not less as. 
tonished to see the interior of the coun. 
try furnished with navigation, by means 
of artificial rivers or canals; and by 
one vast project of a neighboring State 
which would do honor to any empire 
in Europe, the extensive chain of our 
lakes and inland seas will soon be uni- 
ted with the ocean, by a canal of more 
than 300 miles in length. The success 
of this bold enterprise is now beyond a 
doubt. The advantages resulting from 
it to the extensive region through 
which it will pass, together with the 
immense revenue derivable from it. 
will, it is to be expected, induce an en- 
terprising people to seek the same ad- 
vantages for other sections of our coun 
try. 
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* .* Most of our readers are probably aware that Professor Norton's Communicate 
has appeared in the Christian Discipie, and also been re-published in a pamphlet. | | Ie 
unavoidable absence of the Editor for several weeks past, prevents our now giving | 
the notice which it deserves, and shall receive. Ae os | 

A SupscriseEr will perceive that the object of his communication is fully answere- 

. ’ 7 6 . ’ * ss 
by the remarks of another correspondent, published in out last Number. 

L. shall have a place. ; | 

("7 Al! communications for the Spectator, not written ina legible hand, will be cop! 
ed at the expense of the contributor, and deducted from his bill against the concern, 
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Erratun.—Page 591, column 1, line 6, for aelle read delle 
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